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Sa, ULTHOUGH it can hardly he said 
| that the Architectural Exhibition 
this year gives full evidence of 
the efforts which are being made 
e to raise the standard .of our art, 
gr even reflects—as such an exhibition should 
do—the results of the year, it is, as:we said:last 
week, both interesting and promising. The 
provincial architects have been sparing contri- 
putors, and-we.can learn comparatively little of 
the nature of the great change that is going on ; 
and which has already given us. many excellent 
buildings. Beginning with St. George's Hall, 
at Liverpool, it would be easy to note down 
omissions from the gallery, of .works which 
might fairly be put'forth as evidence of an im- 
proving position of our art. ‘We: hope that this 
ject of representing the actual condition of 
architecture, will be attended to in future 
years, more effectually than was in the present 
case possible, and that the leading architects 
may be induced to see that their interest will be 
prejudiced by not exhibiting. If the mainten- 
anceofthe undertaking is connected with general 
elevation of taste, the exhibition will -be -re- 
sorted to by the public, under the idea that 
what we have contemplated will there be found. 
We'have already noticed in the columns of our 
contemporaries, opinions as to the present state 
of architecture, formed, as it would seem, solely 
from the drawings just now in the Suffolk-street 
Galleries ; and, of course, erroneous. 

We:dwell upon that matter now, because— 
although we have seen much cause’ for regret -at 
the little knowledge of the question shown by 
the criticism on the exhibition in certain organs 
we can hardly be surprised that the attention 
of the ordinary observer should be .more at- 
tracted to the circumstance.of eontradictory 
treatment of similar subjects -by different.de- 
signers, than to the fact that the chief public 
buildings erected during late years manifest a 
disposition to return to unity of practice in 
regard to what is generally designated style. It 





purpose, and something of self-denial, is what is 





now required from architects. Better any one anaes Sara oi "i — os 
ts. Bett » Such as does not appear to have been dis- 

manne enon ken a distraction of efforts pot by the writers of notices in some of the 
rough several channels. ordi channels. As a style for general 
The architect has to bring the public toa idvbtion: the Gothic gcitaiers seems fo have 
right: perception of these questions. In the|no longer complete hold. Even as to eccle- 
present collection, we find buildings of the same | siastical- architecture, the preponderance of de- 
class in widely different styles. It would he too’ signs for churches is hardly what we have wit- 
much to say that any of us have acquired the | nessed in the small collection of works at the 
ree thong in all thom. Borel. goad bilge tho tneczaa eceitody of Tsao SU 

, ma hem. Several good ' being the diocesan architects of Lla , sho 

ee; vee rier ry in the yest the | perhaps not be held accountable for solving the 
,. omg co om “ty e: i bee ae eee | problem of appropriate character combined with 
signs . nyse’ = “ ps : Hote ; e | a in church architecture, after the manner 
of the Netherlands. ‘In another design—for \¥ ich we have deprecated, namely, by subordi- 
: we apparently of the same public | hating their powers of design.to the dictates of 
wikis aks seaplyyo, to comers. to eo! the dntsisle, gna, aa" oid koe 
’ , invariable one, and we sho nd more 

spectator some conception of polychromatic! difficulty about the question of art in relation 
architecture, apparently formed on a combina- | to churches, than in regard to any other class of 
tion of Saracenic models with those of Northern | buildings. Their designs for Tynant and 
Italy. All these opposite courses cannot be Canton, and Talse-hill churches, show, however, 
desirable, since they lead to entire confusion of | perception of the beauties and knowledge of the 
sa rr ae iis ig he Gace of se aye hore ae m4 
re each archite orm his own opinion, design for a , on the table, also has merit. 

and pursue his course, even though opposed to Messrs. Deane and Bailey, in their church pro- 
that of other architects, things would soon work'' posed to be erected in Kent (50), have. boldly 
into a proper channel. There have been periods thrown off the Gothic style,.and give us a low, 
in the history of art, during which have pre-' wide interior, which would be stigmatised as 
vailed co-existent styles; but never before was : a “preaching-room” by one class of autho- 
there a period in which it was a system forthe rities. It has a roof with tie-rods coloured blue, 
same architect to follow several. Mr. James | and its chief ecclesiastical character, which is 
Murray, of Coventry, is this year an instance not adequate, is given by the windows at the 
of versatility, which, in his case, is remarkable, ' east end. The foposition, here manifested, to 
~ es pare with no small "ity Sa ' get nen of Avg intercepting columns of the ordi- 

design. ‘The artist-like manner in whic ‘nary churches, seemsto be now constant] 

sketches are got up, and his obvious facility in ' sent wherever the design is. made without a 
the use of perspective, however, convey that’ to traditionary influences. .A certain permanence 
sort of impression which it is most difficult to : of character should perhaps always be found in 
Se universally iw! i by on ae pen 1 ime panigs religious observances : on the 
ut we may especially allude to the plan and ex- other hand, we observe that in the architecture 
terior and interior views of his corn exchange, | of dissenting chapels, where its influence cannot 
sworn at rig “er ie th cain rs plan of nee’ building is always de- 
plan is just that oN sdapalion of "a dificult | ae re scmtaed & hmeeiod pes 
site which often calls forth novel and happy | the plan of the old churches. Consequently, in 
effects. In the exterior, which is the best part | interiors such.as those of the “ Design for the 
of the building, the piers and openings,are well | Baptist Chapel, Camden-town” (5), and that 
designed, so as to.get a large. area of window |for “A Congregational Chapel” (104), by 
surface, and yet to preserve general breadth. In| Messrs. Lander and Bedells, it has beeome 
the upper part of the front, in, the centre,.sculp- common either to roof in one span, or to place 
ture is effectively placed under an arch. In the! iron columns instead of the ordinary piers and 








may appear paradoxical to some ; but it will be | Corn Exchange and Market, St. Alban’s (236), | arches. ‘Still, the new combination has seldom 
obvious to those who have thought much on by the same architect, there is similar evidence | as yet, been well effected. In the present case, 
art, that there miay be unity of aty/e without | of skill; though it involves a difficult question ‘the heavy timber roof and galleries are not 
the imposition of fetters on design. As,lately for discussion, how an apparently intended ' accordant with the light.shafts. A better result 
shown in these columns, some of the styles lcentral feature of a composition can be well! might perhaps be effected by placing the columns 
which have owed: most to precedent, afford the | combined with wings differing from each other.| at closer distances, or perhaps by substituting 
best examples of ‘the:exercise of the-originative| Reverting to what we said of the general cha-| also an iron roof, even should these innovations 
faculty. The unity of style does not interfere | racter of the exhibition,—to us, greater evidence ‘cause the resemblance to the medisval archi- 
with that individuality of treatment which uni-! of progress is afforded by the drawings of works ‘tecture to disappear altogether. We doubt 
versally has been associated with the real value! in actual execution, than by the mere desigus' whether the full difficulty of the question 
of each architect’s work, and which is the.de-| which give so much of the discordant character ‘in structural architecture is pereeiyed by 
fined form of the element.of art in architecture. | that has been perceived in the exhibition. At! some who have touched upon it. It is, how 
The error which we conceive has prevailed ‘the same time, some of the latter works are very | to overcome the want of that apparent stability 
during some years past, has been that of pursu- | clever, and the Class of Design of the Archi-' which is associated with bulk and breadth of 
ing opposite styles, for no apparent reason ex-| tectural Association is obviously a valuable base. 
cept that of catching the public eye. ‘The form! means of exercise, in the art. Amongst the lot! Of the debt which, in spite of the trammels 
most recently dug up has been passed off as! on strainers, numbered 280 to 283, the designs in which architects have been placed, we owe 
that which has been most recently designed. for a hall-screen and an entrance-door, by! to the Gothic style, there is good evidence jin 
Thus, the public have lost.all power of excite-| Mr. G. R. Clarke, are clever and suggestive. ' some of the works more particularly alluded to 
ment, except with strong situations, and the | Elsewhere Mr. Horder’s two designs for door- ‘in our last. Mr. Truefitt, in his designs for 
— has been himself dragged down from | ways (Nos. 135 and 138) have both novelty and houses, as those numbered 163 and 172, and 
ra capacity for perceiving and cultivating the beauty of effect. Some other members of the same ' other works on the same screen, shows in very 
her source of expression, by his habit of minis- | association, in designs which might be pointed simple objects a facility of design not affected 
— to other desires, raised by an ill-directed ' out, have given us what is perhaps too nearly ‘in the ordinary manner by knowledge of .the 
ot We are glad to detect evidences of altera- ‘the reflection of their travels in particular bye-' characteristics of Gothic architecture. The 
i in this position of our profession. More, | Ways of Europe. We see in these works some 'same architect, also exhibits a full-sized per- 
however, has to be done. The architeet is still ,novelty and merit, but at the same time a ' spective drawing, of a font of novel character, 
amere follower of the lead of the-public into : tendency towards the same misconception in art,' including a group of an angel and. kneel- 
each and every sort-of channel. He puts him- | Which has operated in other forms, and to which ‘ing children. In some of Mr. Gray’s de- 
self, in this matter of style, completely into the we have endeavoured to draw general notice. signs for houses, as the villas for the Wil- 
aura = another,—-the public client, who flies | We were, however, about to say that in'the' oughby estate, Tottenham, there is a very 
¢ ws whimsey one day,—the opposite one designs for works which have been, or which are similar character to that seen in the houses last 
€ day after. More masculine and determined | to be executed, there appears to us evidence of' mentioned: in others, there is an independent 
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and meritorious character of design. In the] 
Waterloo-terrace, Regent’s-park (21), with 
other merits, there is (assuming stone to be the 


material of the piers and lintels, or brestsummer) 


a better treatment of the shop-front than is 
In the Chandos-chambers, in the 
Adelphi (92), there is some novelty in the 


general. 


details of brick and stone work, in the use—to 
a moderate extent—of polychromy in brick- 
work and tiles with patterns, and in some well- 
designed ornament. Considering that there can 
be little idea of producing an effect with a view 
to commercial results, as in ordinary fronts, the 
work is an evidence of progress, and is credit- 
able to whomsoever has to defray the cost. The 
common cemented front, with ‘“ dressings,” the 
ne plus ultra of speculative builders, has been 
harped upon long enough. 

Much that is interesting and novel will be 
found in the India Missionary churches, by the 


scarcely equal the other in effect. The merit 
of the Liverpool interior is due to its fine pro- 


portions, and the effect produced by the recesses 
at the sides. 


There are several designs for the Preston 


William Hill, we find two views (294, 299). 
These show different designs. Each has a tower 
somewhat resembling that proposed for the 
Leeds building. In the first design, the too 


view of the same building (20). There will be ON THE ARCHITECTURAL 
a fine arched ceiling, with bands, rising from 
coupled columns. Although so much has been} PORE.* 
lately written against the treatment of the in- 
terior of the Liverpool building, the hall at 
Leeds, thought not wanting in merit, will 


Town-hall. Of the “premium design,” by Mr. | 


salient columns should be modified. Mr. Lamb’s ' 





SPLEN. 
DOUR OF THE CITY OF BEEj,. 


Ir is, perhaps, unfortunate for me that the 
subjects on which I have on former occasip 
the honour of addressing the Institute, have 
been either purely Oriental, or so co 
, with the far East, as to be beyond the usual 
range of an architect’s studies, and that conse. 
uently they could not be ~~ to excite 
| the same interest as the more familiar styles of 
the West. 
On the present occasion the same objection 
_ still applies. The subject is again Indian, byt 
the stfle is the Saracenic, which is more familiar 
to us from the buildings at Granada and Cairo, 
now tolerably well known to Europeans; and 
one of the buildings I shall have to describe is 
so remarkable, both for artistic and constructive 


design for the same building, which is well excellence, that it must in future take rank 
shown in a complete set of drawings (94 to 96), among the principal buildings of the world, and 
is perhaps the best of the designs exhibited. no one will venture hereafter to write atreatise on 


Rev. J. C. Petit and Mr. T. Hill. The plans in| The plan is good, and conceived with an eye to | Domes, without including the tomb of Muha. 


‘some cases have novelty,—one of the number 
being in general form triangular. The Byzan- 
tine model is adopted with wide porches, and 
roofs domed over in masonry. Some archi- 
tectural innovations will be observed, dictated 
“by recognised wants. In the shop-front in 
No. 38, where the lights are carried up 
two stories, with iron-work framing the 
ordinary brestsummer spaces being filled in 
with encaustic tiles—an effort to overcome the 
ordinary heavy effect of a brick superstructure 
is made, The third story, however, still is of 
brick. The idea is more completely carried out 
‘in a design, conceived in the same spirit, for 
“Shops now erecting at Maidstone” (251), by 
Messrs, Ashpitel and Whichcord. Here the 
‘whole of the superstructure is faced with tiles. 
‘Messrs. Deane and Bailey’s designs (285, 
287), each called “A Vague Notion for Street 
Architecture,” are worth examination in refer- 
ence to the attention there given to this ques- 
“tion of the superincumbent weight over the shop- 
front. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth has sent some good 
designs for the laying out of public pleasure- 
grounds (247). He advocates the “picturesque ” 
system of landscape gardening, “as opposed to 
the attempts at ‘botanical’ arrangement, which 
have been adopted until recently.” He also 
sends an elaborate set of working drawings for 
a chimneypiece (193, 194, 195), “one of a 
series of lessons in the manner of preparing 
working drawings and details ;” to show 
the “ consideration and labour involved ” in the 
instructions for the execution for such “objects. 
“The subsidiary branch of architecture, decoration, 
and furniture, is not so well represented as next 
year we hope to see it. Mr. Dwyer’s designs 
are chiefly adaptations of external elevations 
from modern French works; and the drawings 
(111 and 112), by Mr. C Stockdale, are views 

of interiors of existing residences. 

From Mr. Thos. Allom’s hand, we have a 
view of the Kensington Park Estate, Notting- 
hill (127), a good drawing, and his design for 
the east end of a choir (298), once at the 
Academy, which is almost too elaborate. Mr. 
‘Arthur Allom’s design for “Metropolitan Baths,” 
is again exhibited (296), and maintains its pre- 
eminence as a drawing. There is also much 
cleverness in the treatment of the design. The 
same architect has exhibited his design for a 
“* National Institution of Fine Arts,” in several 
drawings; and also an “ Architectural Compo- 
sition” (149), an excellent drawing, with 
variety of treatment in the several buildings, 
which are grouped along the banks of a river. 

In the class of public buildings—not that to 
which we have considered it necessary to pay 
most direct attention, although it may be that 
which shows results not to be overlooked by 
the public—we find Mr. C. Brodrick, “'Town- 
hall in course of erection at Leeds” (97), en- 


effect, and the elevations are sufficiently varied, 
yet preserve the due homogeneity of rusticated 
Italian character. The interior view, we may 
say, is a clever adaptation from Piranesi. 
Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt are amongst the 
other exhibitors of works in this class, and some 
of their designs—as that for the New Markets, 
Bury St. Edmund’s (86)—are well adapted for 
the particular character of the structures. There 
are some designs for the West of England 
and South Wales District Bank. Mr. W. Hill’s 
elevation for the building (33) is an Italian de- 
sign, with good basement and window dressings. 


ing, Messrs. Gabriel and Hirst have fallen into 
the error of coupling columns at the angles of 
a polygonal area, leaving the angles of the 
entablature hanging wnsupported.—It is much 
to be regretted that the design numbered 55 
should have got a place : its absurdities of fore- 
ground may impress themselves upon the recol- 
lection of some visitors to the exclusion of 
works of merit. 

Generally, the exhibition is not so attractive 
in regard to mere execution of drawings, as the 
exhibitions at the Royal Academy used to be. 
We must hope that with the development of a 
new taste amongst the public, adventitious aids 
to effect will not be required, and the exhibition 


In a design for the interior of the same build- | 


;med of Beejapore, as one of the most remark. 
able specimens of its class. 

Before proceeding further, I may as well 
mention that I have never myself been able to 
visit that city; and that it 1s one of the very 
few capitals of the East which I have not per. 
sonally examined. Till lately this was a sub. 
ject of bitter regret to me ; though I nowrather 
congratulate myself on the accident, for it was 
this omission that led me to urge my friend 
Colonel Sykes to try and procure such drawings 
as might, at least, make the dimensions and 
construction of its buildings intelligible. With 
that zeal for science for which he is so well 
| known, and that energy which characterizes all 
he does, Colonel Sykes has far exceeded my 
requisition, and has procured from India by far 
the finest set of drawings that have ever come 
from that country, and which, as far as they go, 
leave nothing to be desired. 

These drawings were made under the super- 
intendence of Capt. Hart, of the Company’s 
Engineers, principally by Mr. A. Cumming, 
an uncovenanted district revenue surveyor m 
the Company’s service, with the aid of native 
assistants. 

Before, however, describing the cwne 
allow me to point out as succinctly as possible 
who the men were who erected these wonderful 
buildings. You will recollect that Mahmoud of 
Guznee’s famous raid to Somnauth was the first 
great Mahomedan invasion of India: he, how- 





of plans, elevations, and sections should be 
steadily continued asa feature of the exhibition, 
if only to assist in informing the public as to; 
the nature of these technicalities,—which they | 
often look at without the slightest compre- : 
hension of them. Nevertheless, power of draw- | 
ing must not be disregarded. Amongst the | 
drawings we should mention some which have | 
just come in, of Burlington House, and Mr. J. 
Drayton Wyatt’s careful measured drawings of 
St. Michael’s Church, Coventry. The model of 
a currant-blossom on a large scale, by Mr. W. 
P. Griffith (260), is suggestive. 

The department for materials and manufac- 
tures is less important than might have been 
expected. There are specimens of Dr. Emile 
Braun’s artificial marble, of which we gave some 
particulars some time ago ; and a capital from 
Athens, with what appear to be rather con- 
tradictory elements of style, is worthy of 
examination. 

Looking at the whole collection, we think 
the present exhibition will contribute some- 
thing towards what should be the great object 
of the professional architect,—the general eleva- 
tion of public taste,—and we trust that next 
year the collection will be such that still more 
may be effected. 








SHOREDITCH WorkHousE.—Workshops are ¢o be 
erected at the back of the Workhouse in the Kings- 
land-road, for the trustees of the parish of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch ; Mr. Knightley, architect ; and 
twelve tenders have been received, ranging from that 
of Mr. Page, 740/. to that of Messrs. Wood and 





graved by us some time back, and an interior 


ever, made no permanent settlement on our side 
of the Indus, and it was not till two centuries 
later that Kutub-u-Deen established himself at 
Delhi, in the year 1206: he was the actual 
founder of the Patan dynasty, which lasted for 
nearly three centuries. Towards the end of 
that period, like all Eastern dynasties, it tended 
to decay, and the remoter provinces were en- 
abled to assert their independence, and establish 
themselves as separate sovereignties, first in 
Bengal, then in Goozerat; so that in course of 
time six separate kingdoms were established in 
the Deccan, or within the limits of what is now 
the Bombay presidency. ; 
One of the last and lina of these was Beeja- 
pore, which became independent in the year 
1501, under Yusuf Khan, a son of Amurath I. 
of Anatolia. ‘The first three or four kings did 
nothing very remarkable, and are buried at 
Gooke near Sholapore, but on the defeat of 
Ramraj, of Vyjanuggur, their successors became 
rich and powerful, and adorned the capital with 
the buildings illustrated in the drawings, d 
the century that elapsed between that event an 
the final subjection of the kingdom by the 
tyrant Aurungzebe, in 1685. : 
The following are the principal dates which 
it is requisite to bear in mind with reference to 
the present subject :— 


A.D. 
Mahmoud of Guznee o 997 
Conquest of Delhi (Kutub 1206 
Baber... fe be 1494 
Mogul Dynasty established 1554 
1. Guzerat ... 1819 1584 
2. Malwa 1387 1568 
3. Kandeish ... 1370 1596 
4, Ahmednuggar 1490 1607 





* Read by Mr. James Fergusson, Associate, at the Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
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5. Golcondah ... oa = ths 
ja) is . 148 
, Tekin Il. 1579 
Muhammed ... 1629 
Ally Adil Shah... 1660 
Aurungzebe pe 1658 
Aurungzebe died ... 1707 


The seventy-four drawings now sent home 
ilustrate two tombs, those of Muhammed and 
Ibrahim, one mosque, one palace, one private 
yesidence, and one bowree or tank. You must 
not, however, suppose that these are all the 
buildings worth seeing in this remarkable city. 
There is no illustration of the walls of the 
citadel and town, the former 13, the latter 63 
miles in extent, and with their bastions and 
gateways perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the whole. There are no illustrations of the 
seven palaces within the citadel (one seven 
stories in height), which, as the residence of 
the kings, were the richest and most beautiful 
buildings ; none of the other tombs, mosques, 
and palaces of the nobles, which crowd every 
part of the city, and would require at least two 
or three times the number of the present draw- 
ings to make them intelligible. 

e most remarkable building is the Tomb of 
Muhammed.* It consists of a square apart- 
ment, measuring 135 feet each way. At the 
height of 57 feet from the floor line, it begins 
to contract by an ae 4 reap of pendentives, 
as ingenious as beautiful, to a circular opening 
of 97 feet: on the platform over the penden- 
tives is erected a dome, semi-elliptical in out- 
line, but circular in plan, 124 feet in diameter, 
leaving a gallery more than 12 feet wide all 
round; the internal height of the dome is 175 
feet, the exterior to the apex 198; the general 
thickness is about 10 feet; at the apex, how- 
ever, it is nearly 18 feet; yet, if the tradition 
of the place can be depended upon, it was built 
wholly without centering. 

The most ingenious and novel part of the 
construction of the dome is the mode in which 
the lateral thrust is counteracted. In the Pan- 
theon, and in European domes generally, this is 
counterbalanced by a mass of masonry in the 
haunches, as is also the case in bridges. This 
mass, however, entirely destroys the outline, 
and is, to say the least of it, a very clumsy 
piece of masonry : here the object is accom- 


plished b hanging the weight inside: the mas- 
sive pendentives having a tendency to fall in- 


wards act as ties, and effectually accomplish the 
object without the possibility of derangement 
to the structure, as from their arch form, they 
are porvectly stable in themselves. 

The external ordinance of the building is as 
beautiful as the internal. At each angle there 
isan octagonal tower of eight stories, simple 
and bold in its proportions, and crowned by a 
dome of great elegance. The lower part of each 
face is plain and simple, pierced only with such 
Openings as are requisite to admit air and light 
in that climate, and they are not a tenth of what 
would be required in ours. 

At the height of 83 feet, a cornice projects to 
the extent of 12 feet, nearly double what the 
boldest European architect ever attempted; and 
above that an open gallery gives lightness and 
grace to the whole structure. Above the gallery 
1S an ornamented band of fretwork, which is 
surmounted by a battlement of great beauty, 
ay by eight smaller minarets, two on each 


On comparing this with other domes, it will 
be seen that it is the first in area. It covers 
more ground clear of support than any dome or 
vaulted roof in the ala, while it is of more 

cult construction, being placed over a square 
Instead of a circular ma Considered, 
therefore, either as a mechanical or as an artistic 
form, it must rank among the first, if, in fact, it 
be not the most beautiful as well as the largest 
mor gy building yet erected in any part of the 


DIAMETER OF PRINCIPAL DOMES. 


Pantheon, Rome ..............+.+. 142 feet. 
St. Peter’s, ditto ............ce0e03 139 =, 
Sta. Maria, Florence ............ 139 ,, 
Tomb of Muhammed, Beejapore 135 __,, 
St. Paul’s, London ............... 3S oe 
Sta. Sophia, Constantinople...... 107 ,, 
Church at Darmstadt ........... 105 ,, 





PANTHEON. 
Internal area of circle ............ 15,833 feet. 
Internal area with recesses ...... 19,086 ,, 
Whole area of building............ 27,157 ,, 
Area of supports .............0.008 TATT 
Ratio of supports to area......... 363, 


TOMB OF MUHAMMED. 


Whole area of building ......... 24,964 ,, 
Area of supports ..............006 5,593, 
Ratio of supports to area ......... 446 ,, 


TOMB OF IBRAHIM.* 


The other tomb—that of Ibrahim—is much 
smaller than that just described, being only 116 
feet square over all, and 114 in height to the 
top of the crescent, but it makes up in richness 
of detail and in elegance of design for this dif- 
ference in dimension; and I am not sure that 
many would not prefer the Corinthian exuberance 
of La tomb to the Doric simplicity of its great 
rival. 

In plan it consists of an internal apartment, 
40 feet square by 35 feet high, covered by a 
stone ceiling flat in the centre, and slightly,coved 
at the sides; a constructive problem almost as 
difficult as the great dome of Muhammed’s tomb 
itself, but which has been most successfully 
poner This apartment is surrounded 
by a double verandah, flat roofed throughout, 
and pata on square pillars, with bold and 
beautiful capitals. Though the walls of the 
central apartment are plain and unornamented, 
every part of the exterior is covered with the 
most elaborately carved ornaments, generally of 
Hindoo parentage, but interspersed with inscrip- 
tions from the Koran, so numerous, that it is 
said the-whole of the sacred book is inscribed 
on the walls of the tomb. The windows, too, 
have pierced Arabic inscriptions for tracery, and 
the whole is coloured, gilt, and finished with a 
profusion of labour and intricacy of design, 
which puts the Alhambra and all ode build- 
— to shame, and can only be found in the far 

ast. 

Above the central apartment is one covered 
by a dome of beautiful proportions and design, 
though merely meaat to occupy the space re- 
quired to give the necessary height to the dome 
externally, which, combined with the minarets 
surrounding it, makes up a group of graceful 
objects as playful as anything in Gothic archi- 
tecture, as beautiful in grouping, and far more 
elaborate in detail. 

Attached to all these buildings are mosques 
and gateways, the former larger than the tombs 
themselves, and as beautiful in style; but of 
these we have, unfortunately, no drawings or 
details. 

The next building is the Jumma Musjeed, or 
great mosque, the cathedral of the city. It 
consists of one great apartment, divided by five 
aisles in one direction and nine in the other into 
forty-five squares, nine of which are covered by 
the great central dome, 75 feet in diameter ; 
the remaining thirty-six having each a small flat 
domical ceiling of great beauty. This building 
is 258 feet by 144; in front two wings project 
188 feet, so as to enclose with the mosque three 
sides of a court-yard of those dimensions. It, 
no doubt, was mtended to enclose the fourth 
also by a gateway worthy} of the mosque and 
of its position in front of the building. Though 
commenced by one of the earlier kings of the 
dynasty, it was left unfinished when the race 
was overthrown by Aurungzebe. The architec- 
ture of the building is remarkable for the elegant 
simplicity of the details and the beautiful pro- 
portions of the parts ; and though it has nothing 
so striking, for size and construction, as the 
Tomb of Muhammed, or so rich as that of Ibra- 
him, it may fairly rank as one of the best of the 
simple and pure style of architecture which so 
frequently characterizes the early mosques of 
the Mahomedans in India. 

As I before mentioned, the only palace illus- 
trated in the collection is the Ashar Moobaruck, 
situated just outside the ditch of the citadel. 
It consists of one block of building, 100 feet 
by 135. In front is a great verandah, 38 feet 
deep, supported by four wooden pillars ; behind 
this are various walls and apartments, two 
stories in height. It cannot pretend to any- 





* The Gol Goomuz 


* The Ibrahim Rozah, 


thing like the architectural splendour of the 
three buildings just described, but is an initerest- 
ing illustration of the mode in which Indian 
architects employed wood in their construction. 
The difference of spacing, of construction, and 
detail, is everywhere apparent; but everything 
is as 6 yr and m good taste, as in the 
buildings of stone. 
The building is now used as a relic shrine or 
temple, being said to contain two hairs of Ma- 
homed’s beard, and it is singularly interesting, 
as a means of comparison with the buildiugs of 
Persia; but on this it would not do to enter on 
this occasion. 
The private dwelling* these drawings illus- 
trate is, though small, not the least interesting. 
or beautiful. Although only 24 feet square on: 
the plan, and 50 feet in height, it must have. 
cost more than the building last described.. 
Every part of its walls, floors, and partitions, 
is built of stone, and some parts of it are carved 
with an elaborateness only to'be found in India ; 
still, as will be observed in the drawings, the- 
architects were not afraid of plain surfaces, all- 
the walling being entirely without ornament, 
which gives value to the more enriched details. 
We have no buildings in Europe which can 
compete with this. Such a one as Roslin 
Chapel, for instance, is coarse and plain in com- 
parison ; and except the shrines in the interior 
of our Gothic cathedrals, nothing is ornamented 
to the same extent; but they, of course, are 
comparatively small, and are objects of internal, . 
not external architecture. Indeed, words can 
convey no adequate idea of such an edifice as. 
this; but fortunately the drawings are so care- 
fully and beautifully executed as to leave nothing- 
to be desired in the way of explanation. 
The story of this building is curious and” 
characteristic. It is said that an astrologer 
persuaded the first Ibrahim, who was a weak 
prince, that the only way to escape a great im- 
pending misfortune was to give a large sum of 
money to the first man he should see on rising 
on a certain morning—meaning, of course, to be 
himself the man. “ The king, however, troubled 
with the idea of his destiny, rose earlier that 
morning than usual, and the first person he saw 
was the mether, or sweeper, who is always in’ 
India a man of the lowest caste, and who was 
ra his menial office at. that early hour : 
e in consequence got the money, and employed 
it in building this gateway, which was to lead to 
a dwelling and mosque in the court-yard within. 
Only this part of the design was, however, com- 
pleted; but enough has been done to show that, 
though his caste was low, his Hindoo blood led 
him to appreciate elegance with even more taste 
than his lordly masters, which he has done in 
the richest and most elegant specimen of archi- 
tecture in even this wonderful city. 


The remaining buildingt illustrated by these 
drawings is a bowree, or large tank, surrounded. 
by stone steps, and with arches and gateways, a 
form of architecture peculiar to India, and in- 
teresting, as showing how any object may be 
made architecturally beautiful, whatever it may 
be. The present is neither so large nor so 
splendid as other specimens that might be 
selected. Its form and details, however, are as 
elegant as those of the other buildings of the 
city, and well worthy of a careful examination. 


Such, then, are six of the buildings of Beeja- 
pore, selected out of the forty-one mentioned in 
the plan of the city ; but even that does not in- 
clude all, for the suburbs which are beyond its 

e contain both palaces, mosques, and tombs 
well worthy of attention; and although these 
six may be considered as the principal buildings, 
there are many others as rich and ornate; and 
although perhaps on a smaller scale, still, in the 
aggregate, as worthy of illustration; so that it 
would require many more drawings to make up 
a worthy representation of the architectural 
splendour of the city of Beejapore; and when 
you recollect that this is only a provincial city, 
once the capital of an ephemeral dynasty, which 
hardly existed independent for more than a 
century, you will easily understand that they do 
not exaggerate who speak in glowing terms of 
the wonders of the imperial cities of Agra and 
Delhi, and of the ruins still to be found in other 


* The Mehturee Mahalt. 
+ The T»j Bowree. 
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provincial capitals, and assert that there are 
architectural forms in India well worthy the 
attention of the architects of Europe. 

A discussion ensued as to the mode adopted’ to'resist 


the thrust of the’ dome: ow the Gol Goomuzy and. Mr; 
Donaldson suggested 





the dome were such as would ordinarily be:deemed: 


contrary to sound construction, and inquired whether 
theré was not something. in its internal construction 
(either timber or a‘highly adhesive niortar), to ac- 
count for its holding together. 


Mr. Fergusson said that was not the case. The: 


dome was entirely of brick and mortar, and the com- 
mon tradition of the place was, that it was built with- 
out centering of any kind, merely by the aid ofa 

ilar in the centre, with a moving arm or guide-pole. 
He knew' that small domes were thus erected in the 
East at the present day. The mass of masonry in the 
peadentives was’ probably equal in weight and. mass‘to 


twice that of’ the whole quantity of brickwork in the | WoTk. 


THE BUILDER. 
' Gothic, Saracenic, and even Mexican and Indian 


were successively 
same manner with ornamental art: the most béeautiful 


that the form and'substanee-of) details in the most perfect of these works could be 


traced back for centuries in their gradual progress 
from rude or clumsy mouldings. And it was-remark- 
able that the Mahommedans: in ‘ India’ had’ eigrafted 
upon their own Saracenic style many features’ and 
ornaments from Hindoo architecture. He proceeded 
to explain that the peculiarly obtuse: angle at which 
the pendentives cut across the apartment had a great 
effect in reducing the outward thrust, which was- not 
one-tenth so great as if they had been, placed at an 
{angle of 45 degrees. Moreover, the thrust was by. 
|this arrangement carried into the great pillats or 
| minarets at the cortiers of the building; 
| practically né2. The domie was a-solid mass’ of brick- 
There’ were’ many ruined domes. in India, 





dome, thus effectually ‘resisting. any thrust from what: which had fallen down, and in’all cases they ‘had ‘been 


was in fact the smaller! mass. The angles in some 
respects resembled: fan-groining, and it would be 
observed that the dome stood, in facet, nearly’ within 
~ the inner side of the upright walls. 

The Chairman, Mr. Penrose, observed that Col; 
Sykes was present, and would probably offer some re- 
marks upon the subject. Perhaps he would be able 
to state whether the pendentives were corbelled in- 
wards with horizontal joints, or with radiating joints, 
because the principle of the construction would 
depend very much on that point. The adoption of 
the arch principle with radiating joints, and with 
key-stones in’ the enorttious open ring beneath the 
domie; would’ defeat the object, and help to press 
outwardly ; whereas; if the mass were corbelled in» 
wards with horizontal joints, an. effectual power of 
sustaining the dome would be obtained. 

Colonel Sykes; visiter, begged- in the first place to 
disclaim a large portion of the praise bestowed u 
him by Mr. Fergussot,. in - reference to the drawings 
before the meefing. He had simply been the means 
oftheir appearance in this country, and the gentle- 
man through whose zeal and’ taste the work was ac- 
complished was Mr. Frere, the present’ commissioner 
in’ Seinde. He (Col. Sykes) had himself spent a 
week or ten days at Beejapore, in the year' 1818, and 
examined the buildings represented with much in- 
terest and delight’; but he did so only as‘an amateur, 
and was unable to answer the chairman’s-question: 
With respect to the use of timber, he observed that 
there might have been some employed in the Mehturee 
Mahal, which was @ private’ residence; but: the-otlier 
buildings were entirely of stone, exeepting the great: 
Goontuz, which was of bricks united by means of the 
celebrated chunam, which held them together with 
great tenacity. All the decorative work, carvings, 
windows, &c. were of. stone enriehed with patterns of 


the greatest variety and beauty, embracing indéed all. 


kinds of' forms except those representations of ani- 
mated nature which were forbidden by the Mahom- 
medan religion. 


“Mr. Cooketell: coneurred with Mr. Fergusson in | £ 


admiring the curious, novel, atid highly interesting 
mode of cunstraction- which he had explained in the 
Gol Gooniuz, and the effect.of which might be easily 
understood, as providitig a platform on which the 
dome might safely rest, although the walls below 
were comparatively slight. Before, however, they, as 
architects, could profit mach from the construction of 
this’ dome, if was ‘n to have many further 
particuluts, in order effectually to compare it with the 
works of out own quarter of' the globe, and especially 
with the great work of Branelleschi. The outline of 
those Oriental: domes (differing as it did from that 
ea by the great Italians), rendered them excced- 
ingly interesting; and it would be very desirable, if 
possible, to pierce their walls, and ascertain. whether 
they had any chain bonds or other similar contri- 
vanees, and, in short, to co them: minutely with: 
the great dome of Brunelleschi. The latter (like the 
hitttian dome, the: skull); was a double construction, 
ee ane and thickness with comparatively: 
* little weight, whereas the dome now under discussion. 
was'solid throughout, rendering the weight enormous, 
avid the stracture' much miote difficult; although; at 
thé same tinie; much less scientifie. He hoped, 
therefore, that the comparison he suggested might be 
carried‘out. He begged to ask Mr. Fergusson whe- 
ther he had:fouud in these remains ‘a school or orna- 
mental art, such as might have arisen owt of the 
school of the Arabs, who were so renowned for their 
— geometrical combinations and exquisite 
te. 


Mr. Fergusson, in reply, observed that every nation 
which set out honestly to work out a problem in art, 
afid to improve in every work on those which had 
gone before, had succeeded in producing a true and 

ect school of art... It was thus with the 
ptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, as well as in 


solid masses, the tenacity of ‘the materials‘ precluding 
all danger, unless the foundations gave way. He had 
witnessed’ in India the construction of a‘ vaulted 
apartment 200 feet long’ and 110 feet: high, with ‘a 
span of 58 feet, similar to: our own Gothic vaults, the 
vault being 10 or 12-feet thick. This was effected by 





a mould. of the intended. vault in clay, upon which 
they threw in masses of concrete. The ‘heat: of the 
| climate soon rendered this ‘thoroughly dry, when the 
| seaffolding was struck, and the vault remained as per- 
fect as possible, and would ‘probably last for centuries, 
although there was not a single moulded: stone in its 
-constraction: Mary vaults in’ India, constructed 
apparently in’ a similar way, had’ lasted four’ or five 


the great‘ dome’ at’ Beejapore was less surprising. 
Mr, Baker, Associate; suggested that it might’ bea 
question'of bond. If the bonding of the brtckwork 





~0m | were perfect, the thrust would be very well: resisted. 


{In-this Mr. Fergusson concurred. 








BITS FROM ABROAD. 


Tue works in progress at the Louvre, in 
Paris, have exposed some subterranean con- 
structions of considerable antiquity, and it: is 
believed that Henri Quatre had an underground 
communication formed from the palace to the 
residence of the fair Gabrielle. he Place du 
Carrousel has been levelled at a great cost. 
45,000 métres’ cube of earth have been re- 
moved, and 34,000 
A medal, in honour of Marshal St. Arnaud, is 
being struckat the Palace Mint ——Thebuilding, 
specially intended for the fine arts in connection 
with the Universal Exhibition of 1855, is making 
considerable progress. According to the Revue 
des Beaue Arts, it comprises seven galleries of 
large proportions, with a Salon in the centre, 
orming a parallelogram. 250 métres long, and 
150 métres broad.——Artists are still largel 
omphret for the Hétel de Ville, Paris. i 
ceiling’ 
in the throne-room; and for the gallery of 
Henry IV. ten large pictures-are being painted, 
representing choice views in the environs of the 
capital——For the restoration of the Gothic 
tower of St. Jacques la Boucherie, 40,0007. in- 
cluding 10;000/. paid for the edifice itself, have 
already been voted by the municipality. It 
ought to be well done.——The new ic 
church of St. Clotilde, in the same city,—we 
gave a view of one of the doorways afew weeks 
ago,—was commenced in 1846. It was-designed, 
and to a certain extent carried out by M. 
Gau, to whom M. Theodore Ballu succeeded. 
The fagade: has two. towers, and stone spires, 
69 métres high: The total length of the church 
is 96 métres, and its greatest. width 38. The 
height of the nave and choir inside is 26 
metres, Many of. the windows are: filled. with 
stained glass, and the front will be decorated 
with figures of saints and sculptured groups. 
The church will be completed in: 1855.—— 
The paintings in the chapel at Fontainebleau, 
by Fréminet, injured by time and carelessness, 
have been revived, er the direction of the 
Minister of State, M. Achille Fould, by M. 
Theodore Lejeune.. The chapel was built about 
1529; and it was in 1603 that Henry IV. led 
Fréminet to visit Paris, and commissioned him 
to decorate this edifice——The Duke of Saxe 
Weimar is restoring the ancient castle of Wartz- 
bourg, an edifice closely connected with the 
House of Saxe. The restorations include the 
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ecoming 


raising a rade scaffolding. in the centre, and forming | 


centuries, and therefore’ the ‘tenacity of material in’ 


are métres paved.—— 


Mr. Leon Cogniet, has been put up: 
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not well. spoken of ——The* Baron Wappers jg 
about to resign the’ ‘office’ of. Director of the 
Academy'of Arts at Antwerp, arid will be suc. 
ceeded: by'M. de Keyser: 


Discgut 


PROVINCIAL: NEWS: 
Lineotn:—St. Michael's ‘New Church is being 
idly proceeded with. The walls of the nave 
and aisle are‘up to the’ square, and the joiners 
have commienced laying’ the plates for the roof. 
The‘ masons are setting’ the chaneel arch, which’ 
is ‘rising about’ 12 feet’ above the wall plates: 
The south transept from the’slope of the site 








upon whiclr it’ is’ erected forms a buttress: if 


adds considerably to the number of the sittings, 
The porch is not’ at present being proceeded 
with; as'it'is incontemplation, if the necessary 
funds'can' be raised, to’ erect a tower’ over" if, 
and do away with! the sauctuary belfry. The 
church is’ inthe Early English style, and will 
accommodate about 500 re Mr. 
Charles Ward, of Lincoln, is the builder. _ 

Portsmouth.— At a recent meeting of tlie 
Dock Committee of the Town Council of Ports. 
mouth, a plan for the formation of a repairing: 
dock was produced. The necessity, says’ tle 
Hampshire Advertiser; was admitted, but’ it: was 
urged that’ the corporation furids would not at 
present allow’ of so'great an‘outlay. A report 
was, however, ptepared, which’ recommended 
the formation of'a Joint Stock Docks Company. 

Birmingham. —It has been determined to 
erect a new theatre here in‘a central situation, 
and on an adequate scale: A “ Mendelssohw 
Hall,” too, it is said, is about to be erected in 
Broad-street, on land’ in‘ close contiguity: to 
Bingley Hall. Some modifications or limitatious 
have been’ made in the plans,. but the room, 
—— to meaeren ournal, will be large 
enough for or purposes. 

Liverpool_—The new battery which has been 
erected by Messrs. Holme, under’ the direction 
of the Board of Ordnance, is now ready for the 
guns. Surprise has been expressed that the 
outer walls were not faced with granite, similar 
to the docks. The two turrets which flank the 

teway, says the Manchester’ Advertiser, ant. 
the toy-like Sa yatrre of the whole erection, 
have been much criticised. Viewed from the 
river, it adds, the range of buildings forming 
the officers’ quarters, and barracks for the men, 
have more the appearance of first-rate private 
residences than buildings intended to stand the 
fire of heavy ato gine. A new’ road, called 
oa leads direct to it from Bootle- 
road. 

Salford.—At a meeting of the general pur- 
poses committee of the Salford town-council, it 
was.lately resolved to recommend the council to 
undertake the duty of fit and proper baths-and 
washhouses for the use of the inhabitants of the 
borough, under the provisions of the Act now 
in force. 

Preston.—-The depét aud storehouse for the 
3rd Regiment of the Duke of Lancaster’s Own 
Militia, will be completed’ at the end of the 
ena wtionth; when the regiment will assemble 

permanent duty, and take possession of their 
new quatters. The building has been erected 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Cawley 
and Radford, of Manchester. It is three stories 
in height, and contains quarters: for fourteet 
sergeants aud their families, together with rooms 
for me ee and grr sh parker reginientt, 
an room, atid once, -room, 
priiomeetl The. style is Tudor. The walls are 
crowned with a battlement’ and flanked by 
square’ bastions at’ the angles, so as to protect 
the sides in case of assault. 

Doncaster—The local Gazette states that the 
gross rateable value of the property in the town- 
ship of Doncaster is 34,9977 18s. 11d. and from 
this the rental of the whole would be something 
like 45,7307. being 11,433/. more than the over- 
seer’s valuation. The population; at present, 
would fall little short of 15,000/./ The mcrease 
upon the last census is solely attributable to = 
new comers by the eatablighms ent, of the Grea 
Northern Railway Plant at Doncaster.  - 

Uttoweter—The new town-hall and literary 


; [ Die. 23,.1854; 


| apartment oedupied’ by Elizabeth of' Hungary 
| architecture. ‘The Hindoos and. Mahomeédans' when , the hall of the Minueaiacers, and the apartinent 
they began*to build domes. built. small.domes; these where Luther worked’ on his translation of the 
enlarged - and’ iaxproved till they | Bible ——The biennial: Exhibition at Nismes is 
attained the perfection now described. And, in’ the | 
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institute of this town, lately inaugurated, is 
situated in the High-street, adjoining the Cross 
Keys Inn, and was designed by Mr. Thomas 
Fradgley, of Uttoxeter. It is plain and simple 
inappearance, whilst the accommodationit affords 
is complete. The front is in the form of letter 
f, through the principal projection of which is 
the main entrance, under a portico. The large 
yoom constitutes a hall adapted for all public 
occasions, as well as for magisterial purposes. 
This room is said to be 70 feet long, or. there- 
abouts, 30 feet wide, and about 31 feet — It 
js surrounded by a narrow gallery, the face of 
which is composed of an iron balustrade, 
pronzed, but to be heightened with gold: The | 
ery is supported by scroll-trusses of iron- | 
work, bronzed. At one end of this hall is a) 
gallery, adapted either as an orchestra at con- 
certs, or as a platform for public speakers. The: 
hall is warmed by two open grates, in Bordilla, 
marble chimney-pieces, and lighted by windows: 
in the side, and by three gas pendants of six'| 
lights each. Adjoining this hall is a rr 2 
room for the magistrates. From the vestioule 
a staircase ascends under an elliptical arohway, 
and lighted by an octangular skylight, and four- | 
light gas pendant by night. This. staircase 
ords an entrance to the galleries of the hall, | 








and to the saloon or 
by two gas pendants of three lights each, sus- 
pended from centre-pieces in the ceiling, and 
warmed by two open fires, the chimmey-pieces 
being of veined marble. From this:saloon the 
balcony over the portico is gained, from which 
public speakers may address people in the street 
in front. The division occupied by the Literary 





Institute is approached from the High-street 
by a flight of steps, and forms the right projec- 
tion of the front of the plan. Oni the ground- 


floor is a. reading-room: for the members who | 


subscribe the smallest sums, and on the upper 
08 So a library and the honorary members’ 
reading-room, all lighted by gas by mght. Under 
this latter room is a large archway, with iron 
gates,—the roadway to the Smithfield counected 
with the new works. A corresponding: approach 
on the left leads to the Savings’ 4 an 
another, still further to the left of that, to the 
police department, which consists of police- 
office, kitchen, scullery, sittimg-room, and three 
bed-rooms ; below which are three cells, lighted 
a gas and warmed and ventilated by a hot-air 
stove. 

Grimsby.—Now that the long delayed award 
of the arbitrators appointed: to fixithe value of 
the blocks of houses, the property of the Earl of 
Yarborough, on the site of the proposed new 
market-place, is forthcoming, it is to be hoped 
something will shortly be done to carry out the 
covered. market and corn-exchange in the spirited 
manner originally contemplated: The Improve- 
ment Act authorises the council, without asking 
the leave of any superior board, to raise 15,000/. 
for the cemetery, covered-market, and corn- 
exchange. It is ascertained, now that the con- 
tract has been entered into for the cemetery, 
that its cost will not exceed 2,500/, The Karl 
of Yarborough’s compensation for the market- 
place property is 4,231/. so that the amount left 
at the disposal of the council for the erection of 
the new corn-exchange and covered market will 
be 8,2697. _minus an inconsiderable amount for 
compensation. 

_ Hartlepool.—Parliamentary notices have been 
given for works of some extent and importance 
at Hartlepool. The Pier and Port Commis- 
sioners, with the Dock Company, propose to 
construct two piers to enclose Hart epool Bay 
as a harbour of refuge,. to include an area of 
800 acres, with a depth of water at the entrance 
of nearly seven fathoms. The plan adopted was 
0 y wo it is said, by Mr. Meik, of 
Sunderland. “Another part of the same plan, 
viz. the formation of large docks on the margin 
of the “slake”—has been taken up by a private 
Company. ‘They propose to construct a large 
float, 88 acres in extent—Mr. Henry Sug- 
gett, builder, from near York, has got the con- 
tract for ——- the new Wesleyan chapel in 


West oe 8 ; 
Penrith. — he committee of the Working- 
men’s Reading-room here have purchased a 


Piece of ground in Hunter’s-lane, where they 
intend to build a room for the use of the society. 


d| driven” by a 7"horse~ power: 


THE. BUILDER 


. The centre portion will comprise the 
calaninabe and library, 45 feet by 27, and 16 
feet high. A cottage will be built at each end. 
9 while length of the building will be 81 
eet. 








THE EARL OF RADNOR’S FARM 
BUILDINGS, COLESHILL, BERKS. 


THESE extensive farm buildings, which have 
been completed within the last year, were 
arranged by Mr. Moore,. Lord Radnor’s agent, 
and.erected from the plans and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. George Lamb, architect. 


The site, occupying about~3°acres on the west 
side of*tie mansion and park, having the turn- 
pike-zoad to the north, was chosen from local 
considerations, and being on rather a steep 
incline, presented at first sight some difficulty, 
but this was entirely got rid of, and turned into | 
a favourable circumstance, by forming it into 
two platforms, one twelve feet above the other ; 
the lower of which is the site of the principal | 
buildings and cattle yards, and the higher that 
of the timber and rick yards, which are thus on | 
a level with the upper story of the barn and 
adjoiming buildings: by this arrangement the | 
necessity of hoisting the sheaves up to the; 





supplying the cattle-troughs with water from 
the upper gr 
seve 
manure tank. 

Im the upper story of the barn, which is 
94 féet by oy feet, is placed the principal part 
of' tHe machinery, consisting of a thrashing- 
machine, by which the grain is thrasked, win- 
nowed, dressed, deposited in sacks, and weighed 
ready for market, at one operation, without any 
intervention of manual labour. A mill with a 
pair of“ F¥ench stones for grinding wheat or 
other grain, an oat bruising-machme, and a 
adjoining.shed, aud a turmipeslicer: and litter- 
cutter, onheslower: finen of the barn, are all 
@ steam- 
engine, in a building outsidé*the-berm wal! 
The: engine and machinery were made and 
port. Messrs. Clayton and Shutthéwontl 
 Opeungsttin he b 

ningsftem the barn is a spaciou 
44:feet by 36¢fket ; and the in whdneciek 
can beléet.dawm through a trap-doorpimto thie 
waggons standing in the passage below, ta be 
conveyed away! when seld. 

At-the end of the barn is a large:loft; 57 feet 
by 18 feet;, fom storing wool, on other : goods 
requiriag to be keptdry; with: the bailiffs room 
beyomd: Adjoining this, andi opening into the 
timber-yard, ave the sawi shat 35 feet by: 18 
feet ; carpenters’ shop,,46 feet by 18 feet’; nail- 
house, 29: feet by 18 feet; cal wheelwrights’ 
and masons’ sheds, 94 feet. by 18. feet. ese 
are required for the work constantly gemg on 
in erecting cottages, and repairing;thie various 
farmivailiings; &e: om the-estate: 

The lower floor of the barn is divided into 
compartments fer-receiving the chaff, straw, &c. 


from the rick-yard through a shoot formed for 


down through all the: buildings:along which the 
food and«litter is conveyed on a truck to the 
cattle mangers, &c.; and the manure from the 
boxes and stalls is taken in a similar manner to 
the covered pit: Beneath the granary, on one 


feet square, fitted up with: various: 


for steaming and preparing food for pigs and | 
e. 


cattle, and vaults for skim milk, wash, 
Following the tramway, the cattle-sheds, 87 
feet by 44 feet, are next entered: these are 
lighted and ventitated by raised skylights, glazed 
with rough plate-glass, and fitted with louvre 
openings at the sides; and the roofs of the 
other passages, and of those parts of the build- 
ings where stock is kept confined, are ventilated 
in a similar manner. the right are stalls for 
twelve fatting beasts, and on the left the pig- 
ye consisting of boxes walled in-for twenty 
at pigs, two boars, and eight breeding sows, 


from the thrashingsmachine, the north end beimg‘ 
reserved for storing roots, which are thrown in| 


the purpose. From this part a tram-way”is laid} | 


side of thetramway, is- the straw-barm; 36:feet} 
by 18 feet ; and.on the other two rooms, each 18}, 


yaids attached. The Coleshill pigs, it may be 
remarked, have long had a reputation. 

Intersecting this building at right angles, is 
another, 182 feet by 27 feet, containing a double 
toh of paige Ws ae eg in — for 
thirty large, and twenty-eight yo ts, two 
in a box: the boxes na cclasek wb oak posts 
and rails, and each is fitted with rack and manger, 
and a trough, having a continual supply of pure 
water. 

Further west is the manure-pit, 44 feet by. 23 
feet, which is covered with a roof supported on 
iron columns, and beneath are the large tanks, 
to which the liquid manure runs in underground 
drain-pipes from all the buildings. 

At the south end of the cattle-boxes is the 
dairy cow-house, 149 feet by 32 feet, providing 
room for twenty, tied up in stalls, and ten calv- 
ing cows and their young, in boxes: there are 
also pens and Boxes for twenty calves, and a 
hay-house. Between the dairy, cow-house, and 
the piggeries, are the cow-yards and shed, for 
14 cows, and a house forithree bulls. To the 
east of these is the stable-yard,,with a three- 
stall nag-stable and loose; box, harness-room, 
gig-house, and bailiff’s office. 

On the opposite side is the Poultry-yard, 
in which stands a fine elmstree, which was pre- 


omenade-room, lighted | thrashing-machine is obviated, and the inclina-| served in laying out the: site, and forms an 
tion of the ground is, moreover, favourable for 


agreeable feature. On tlie: west side of this 
yard are sheds and enclosed yards for young 


ound, and for the drainage of the stock, colts, &c. and roumd:the north and east 


buildings and yards into tke liqnid sides are the cart-horse stables, 114 feet by 21 


feet, with stalls for twelve horses, a loose-box 
for a sick horse at each end, and corn and chaff 
house, harness-room and Hay-loft inthe centre, 
also sheds for tools,.a.smithy and men’s kitchen, 
and arched recesses are formed beneath part of 
the rick-yard for waggens; &c. 

Westward is thite fabtaag sheep-hoase, 110 
feet by 18 feet. Hereis room for from 250 to 
300 ewes and 1008 fat sheep, the latter being 
tied up at rack andimeanger. This hasian open 
poate jt pits. underneath! for the 


© fides, wi ! 
manure,—am@ ar tiless oljectionable, as 
it seems toms, in tie casetof sheep, which carry 
theix bedtclothes about with them; and do not 
sufterfr ing down on the hard boards, than 
de cacaaierere-yorka, hin 
e are” and s or young 
stoek, for thirty head of which?thereds ample 
room. 
The external walls areof native stone with 


Bath stone-queins; window-dressings,.and co- 
‘pings. The roofg-are partly pac ad stone 
tiles and partly with slates, and* the doors 


throughiout are made to slide, beg suspended 
by rollers. upon an iron bar, instead: of being 


hung with hinges. 

" Coleshidt Higen-trlnbenpsliaiiserii example 
of'Thigo Jbnes’s' works Sinee the Eartof'Radnor 
has. resided there, great improvements have 
been effeeted in ther village: most of the old 
dark, ill-arranged, amd unventilated cottages 
have given plaee to well-constructed dwellings, 
andi a school’ has been provided ‘forthe educa- 
tion ofttite-chitinen: 

Reference to'Plan. 
LOWER LEVEL. 

Turnip-eutter. 

. Litter-cutter. 

. Shoot for roots. 

Bailiff’s office. 
Harmess-rooms. 

Loose boxes. 
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13° Food-mixing and vault house. 


On the upper level, the barn is above the root 
store, passage and steaming-house, on lower level, 
and contains machine for thrashing, riddling, 
winnowing, and dressing the corn for market, at 
one operation ; mill for er pap. est oat and 
linseed bruising-machine, and a chaff-cutter. On 
this same level there is a bailiff’s-room, ee 
shed, with circular-saw, carpenters’ shop, wheel- 
wrights’, &. 








Tue National GALLERY.—We are informed that 
Mr. Wornum has been appointed director in the 








The building will consist of a centre and two 


and their young, the latter having also open 


National Gallery. 
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DISRESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE CHANCELLOR 


AND MBMBERS- OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
O Builder journal |: be thow kind, . 
And give mie space:toitell.my mind 
To Oxford University’; 
And to'thoseoparents who intend 
Their virtuous, well-taught sous to send 
To Oxford: University ; 
Of course to work with might and main, 
Degrees and honours to obtain 
From Oxford University ; 
The worth of which, as all agree, 
Is in the ¢rath supposed to be 
In-Oxford University. 
Bat if no ¢éruth; then honour none, 
Let’s see the way:that matters run 
At Oxford University. 
“ This seat of Faith:and: Learning old” 
(At least, to speak that way we’re told, 
Of Oxford. University), 
Can only act by agents, who 
Of course the interests pursue 
Of Oxford University. 
These agents make reports which, when 
Passed by a vote. of those wise men 
Called Oxford University, 
Become approved, and ‘thenceforth all 
The blame or wrong therefrom should fall 
On Oxford University. 
* * * * * * 
** Competition is very good,” 
Say those who. wear: the gown and hood, 
At Oxford University. 
“ The course being kept, in every race, 
Merit shad/:win.”? Now; what takes place 
In Oxford University ? 


A man of sense one day perceived 
That specimens had been received 

By Oxford University, 
Worth having all their cases glazed, 
And put in buildings to be raised, 

By Oxford University. 
How many rooms, their size in feet, 
Each lecturer wantsias may be meet, 

For Oxford University, 
Is found, and of expense the bounds 
Are fixed at rHirty thousand pounds, 

By Oxford University’; 
Which offers ‘prizes; in the whole, 
Six hundred pounds (so mean the soul 

Of Oxford University) 
To be divided, 3, 2, 1, 
In case the building cambe done 

By Oxford University 
For the sum named ; so strict are they 
Whose rank and wisdom bear the sway, 

O’er Oxford University. 
THE RACE’S COURSE IS THUS’ MARKED OUT, 
Advertisenrents; next sent about, 

By Oxford University , 
Proclaim a Board of Delegates 
(Supposed to represent.the Fates, 

At Oxford University). 
These delegates declared that they 
(Speaking, as any one would say, 

For Oxford University), 
Would not at once’'themselves decide, 
Bat in a skilful judge confide, 

The Oxford University. 
Nor would with favour entertain 
Any design (Oh! weren’t we vain 

Of Oxford University ?) 
That might the sum preseribed exceed. 
The architects forthwith proeeed 

To Oxford: University ; 
Inspect the site; returm; design ; 
Delight to see line joi with:line; 

While Oxford University 
Seems in their dreams the wreath to give 
That grants immortal life to live, 

In Oxford University. 
That is the strain in which we speak, 
Or spoke, at least; until last-week; 

Of Oxford University. 

For while the promise‘ yet is green, 
A shocking sight is to: be seen 

At Oxford University. 
The time comes round; designs: arrive, 
In number nearly thirty-five, 

At Oxford University. 
Six of the number beat’ the rest, 
“The most expensive are the best,” 

Cries Oxford University. 
Each fifty thousand pounds at least ! 
Exclaims the judge: “ Lie down, you beast,” 

Says Oxford University. 


“Tf we did promise? Well! What then ? 
We, as you know, are still weak men 
At Oxford University. 








Besides, by chance,.we-know- the name. 

Of him whom congror we'll proclaim,” 
Says.Oxford. University, . 

* Ais for’ the-rest; within the sum. 

Preseribed,.of course they’ll never come, 
To Oxford. University ,, 

To see the cheat, untilteo late.” 

Fancy a smiling delegate 

; Of Oxford University 

Preach, “ Where no. cry is. raised you. know 

There’s no harm done,” “I’m. right, ergo,” 
Says Oxford University. 


Ts this: the way to teach that. TRUTH 
And Honour best beseem the youth 
Of Oxford. University ? 
If shuffling such as this prevails, 
Of course, ye parents, merit: fails. 
At' Oxford University. 
The delegacy, sure, don’t preach? 
What its examples clearly teach 
- To Oxford University ? 
They’re scoundrels if they do, and in my ire, 
I'd call the Board of Delegates, and Oxford 
University, a LIAR : 
~ Pah! Oxford University. 
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their merits or demerits; and the acoustic results, 
The author maintained that-especially in strue- 
tues.for Roman or Anglican worship, the archi- 
‘tect. should make provision for the: organ.in. the: 
easterr extremity, and not as: in some instances 
in the western.end, elevated so as to. obseure 
one of the principal. architectural features, viz. 
the. western’ window,, and. isolating the. organ in 
a place were least.needed... Hesalso:dwelt. upon: 
the necessity of projecting the organ. beyond the 
face of the Im cases. W vision is 
made 'for its reception atthe side of the chancel, 
and of having ample: room round. it. for the 
circiilation of the sound. 

In the couyse of. a conversation. which fol- 
lowed, many suggestions were given. to: obviate’ 
difficulties, and the paper was. referred: to the 
council for publication. We may, add.that.the 
Institute have deternffted. on’ publishing their 
net transactions, and we anticipate the pro- 

uction of a volume of interest. 








LONDON-BRIDGE. - 
THe London-bridge committee have come to 


a resolution to recommend to the Court of 
Common Council to widen Londen-bridge, by 





The Winter Exhibition of Cabinet. Pictares.and | 
Sketches has heen opened at the Gallery, 121, | 


Pall-mall. It is: in’ different hands from those alteration was exhibited b 


extending the footway on each side over the 
river, throwing the present. footpath: into 
the carriage-way. A model of the projected 
y. Mr. Bunning, the 


which originally started it, but preserves the | City architect. As a considerable time will be 


same character as an exhibition. That-it has 


occupied in carrying out the change, the’ com- 


the concurrence of the —— artists is, we ‘sup- | mittee came to a determination: to ty in the 


pose, proved by: the fact that the collection, 


meantime, the experiment of confining the heavy 


small as it is (188 pictures), contais the works’ traffie each way to one line, and’ leaving the 


of twenty-three Academicians and associates,-! whole of the centre o 
on the president, Sir Charles Eastlake, | 
Mr. D 


for quick traffie: 
We understand that the matter had been 


. Roberts, Mr. Herbert (am extraordinary | referred to Sir John Rennie and Mr. Page: 


landscape), Mir. Pickersgill, Mr. Maclise (though 
an uninteresting specimen), Mr. Leslie, Mr. 
Stanfield; and Mr..Frith. The latter: exhibits 


his study for the picture of “ Ramsgate Sands,” | which he wrote for. Weale’s. work om bri 





We are reminded that twelve to fifteen years 
ago, Professor Hosking suggested, in “The 
Practical and Architectural Treatise on Been. 

ges, 


—an admirable drawing. “The Highland that London-bridge might be, or have. been,, 
Barn,” by: Mr. Ansdeli (1); “Religious Com | made wider’ as rng roadway, &e. by an elles 
troversy;* by Elmore, two or: three small tive-system of corbelling. At. page:236 the pro- 


sketches by Glass, a: sketch by Hemsley: (91), 
“The: Young Archers,” by Le: Jeune (101), 
Mr. J. T. Limmell’s: wood scene, ‘As Lost 
Game,” by F: R. Pickersgill, and Sant’s'picture 


of “Dark Byes” (164), (ine eyes: they are, | 


indeed, but the nose scarcely matches), are: the 
works which more strikingly attract attention: 

The: Gallery of Itiustration.—In. the lecture 
which accompanies Messrs. Grieve and -Telbin’s 
very reer new diorama illustrating the 
Events of the War; Mr: = endeavours, | 
and successfully too, aswell to convey: infor-| 
mation on the: subject of bastions, entrench~ 
ments; gabions, fascines, and. other matters of 
which the public are now reading and hearing 
every day; as to follow'the proceedings of ‘the: 

ied armies. The views include, besides St. 
Petersburg, Cronstadt, and Constantinople, pre- 
viously exhibited, the Departure of the Allied 
Fleets from Varna, the Landing: in Kalamita 
Bay, the Battle of the Alma, Charge: of the 
Guards and Highlanders, Capture of Guus in 
the Redoubt,. the Flank: March through the 
Forest, and the Forts and:Harbours of Sebas- 
topol. The advance of the soldiers in the battle 
of the Alma (although this is scarcely to: be 
called painting), is ingeniously contrived, and 
the whole serves to) convey a stirring notion:of 
the exciting scenes: in which our brave troops: 
are acting nobly. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
IN IRELAND. 


Tue usual monthly meeting of this: body was 
held on Saturday evening, the 16th instant, Sir 
John Benson, in the chair. Members present 
Messrs. Murray, McCarthy, M.R.I.A., Telford, 
Lyons, Astley, Symes, Hampton, Mont ry; 

ceCurdy, and Jas. H. Owen and Neville, 
M.R.LA. Hon. Secretaries. After some pre- 
liminary business’ in which the yearly report was 
read and confirmed, Mr. Edward Henry Carson 
was introduced, and admitted a Fellow of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Telford read a paper on the “Position of 
Organs in Places of Worship,” and laid before the 
meeting’a variety of precedents of difference in 


fessor gives some tosexplain his views. 
The writer points out that the mode here pro- 
posed of widening the effective working surface 
of a bridge was adopted on the flat roofs of the 
castles of the: middle ages; where space 
obtained for men to stand, together with the 
means of throwing down stones; by setting the: 
parapets out on bold and massive corbellings, 





| the eg and. corbelling. forming together a 


cornice, having such depth and projection as to 
give the wks in which such an ent 
occurs: a character’ of grandeur ant dipeity 
which they retain, though in ruins. 








IMPORTANT. PROCEEDING UNDER 
THE BUILDINGS ACT. 


INSUFFICIENT MORTAR. 


Mr. Cuartes GuNNELL, a builder, of Stam- 
ford-terrace, Fulham-road, was summoned before 
Mr. Beadon, Hammersmith, under the provisions: 
of the. Buildings Act, for having. unlawfully: 
erected the of two: houses in the King’s- 
road with lime which had. been used im gas 
works; and:which was totally unfit for the pur- 
pose of forming mortar, and not’ with mortar or 
cement, as required by Schedule D of the Act. 
It appeared that Mr. Andrew Moseley, the dis- 
trict surveyor of Fulham, had placed the matter 
before the referees, and they had decided that 
the mortar By uestion was not fit om Ms in 

ses, the case was accordingly broug 
before his worship to put the Act in on and 
compel the defendant. to pull the houses down, 
and to use materials if they: were again 
rebuilt:—Mr. 'T’.. Hill, solicitor, attended for the 
defendant, and. pleaded guilty to. the informa~ 
tion. He was. afraid! the whole- case:was: then 
out’ of court; from:its‘not having been defended 


before’ the’ referees, as he’ believed: he had an 
answer upon the merits. They were then in the 
act’ of pulling down’ the walls, and if a little 


time was granted them, the whole of the stand- 
ing bricks would be removed.—Mr. Beadon 
wished to know if Mr. Moseley had given the 
defendant any notice, while building, that he was 
committing an offence under the Act ?—Mr. 
Moseley said he gave him, notice full three 





arrangement, together with his. own opinion on 





months ago; in fact, almost. directly after the. 


was" 
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first bricks were laid. He saw the lime he was 
using for the mortar, which was known by the 
name of “blue billy,” and pointed out to him 
that it was not the proper lime, as it had been 
used in the gas works. The reason that “ blue 
billy’ was not considered proper material for 
building purposes was its not being suffi- 
ciently binding when put in use. He believed 
that from the chemical process it had gone 
through in purifying gas, the qualities of lime 
no longer remained in it. In spite of the cau- 


lwas the universal language of scholars, foreigners, 
' when they visited St. George’s Hall, could understand 
it, —besides, there was nothing lost, for the Latin was 
merely a translation of the English inscriptions. 
| With regard to the attic on the entablatures, he was 


| quite of Mr. Huggins’s opinion, and thought that it 
| ought to come down ; but could not agree in thinking 
| that the interior of a building should correspond with 
| the exterior—Mr. Picton condemned criticising St. 
, George’s Hall, as it would unsettle public opinion ; 


,and he also disagreed with Mr. Huggins about the 
north side, for there was nothing so beautiful as a 


tions, the defendant had for the last three ! cireular portico. With regard to the plan of the 
months persisted in erecting the houses with building, he must confess it was defective, but thought 
that particular lime. Mr. Hill submitted that | it could not be avoided ; and as to the organ, which 
a builder was not a competent judge to know of | Mr. Huggins had found fault with, he thought it was 


the qualities of the lime that had been used, 
and that a chemist was the only person to give 
an opinion. Mr. Beadon thought that a builder 
was a competent judge, much more so than a 
chemist. It was clear that the whole of the 
walls must be pulled down, and the only ques- 
tion for him to consider was what time he 


should allow the defendant to carry it into | 


effect. After some conversation the summons 
was adjourned for three weeks, the defendant to 
pay 3/. 1s. 5d. which Mr. Moseley had paid to 
the referees, two guineas for the surveyor’s 
trouble at the court of referees, and one guinea 


for his loss of time in attending before his | 


worship. 








THE NEW PARK-GATES AT PIMLICO. 


Your pages being the chief organ from which the 
public derive information about Metropolitan im- 
provements, I beg to call your attention to the gates 
now being built at the Buckingham Palace end of 
Birdcage-walk, and specially to point out the shutting- 
up of the thoroughfare that communicated from Con- 


stitution-hill and St. James’s Palace-road with Bird- | time at which it was built, the style of archi- 


cage-walk, leading to the Courts at Westminster and 


an ornament, and very useful. Mr. Picton, however, 
| quite agreed with Mr. Huggins relative to the brass 
} a in the great hall, and condemned the introduc- 
‘tion of the S. P. Q. L. 
| 








Potices of Books. 


VARIORUM. 


THE Wiltshire Archeological and Natural 
, History Society, although so young, have already 
issued three parts of a portly and interesting 
magazine,* which, if carried on as it has been 
.commenced, will take its place amongst the 
most valuable works on the county. The inser- 
tion of the list of queries relating to the arche- 
ology and natural history of Wilts, in No. 1, 
| was a very good step, and will doubtless elicit 
/ much viduaias information. The third part 
/contains a nice view of Kingston House, at 
i Bradford, a good specimen of late Tudor, ap- 
|proaching the Elizabethan style. The writer 
| of the account accompanying it says,—‘ Of the 


tecture employed scarcely leaves a doubt. It 


Houses of Parliament. The gates which were open to partakes of the character of Longleat ; but still 


pedestrians and equestrians have been removed, and 

the iron-railing continued to the keeper’s-lodge. This | 
is an unnecessary and inconsiderate encroachment | 
upon the “ bye-ways,” if not upon the rights of the | 
people, and to that important class who are engaged | 
in the business of the imperial palace and other 

national offices in the vicinity. 

It must be a source of delay and inconvenience to 
the officers and men in the Wellington Barracks, who 
have to parade and mount guard at Buckingham and 
St, James’s Palaces,—a circumstance which the 
Horse Guards may appreciate at this crisis, when 
these duties press so Sale upon the, houseliold 
troops. EQueEs. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the society last week, Mr. Huggins 
read a paper criticising St.George’s Hall. After passing 
an encomium on the architect, he proceeded to analyse 
the style; a style not belonging to any particular 
country, but showing that clfssical architecture can 
be applied to suit all modern purposes. If any par- 
ticular character could be discerned, it was Italian- 
Grecian, for in his (Mr. Huggins’s) opinion, Italian 
architecture was Grecian liberally used. St. George’s 
Hall, as a building, was not a perfect specimen of 
classical art, but no one could mistake it for an eccle- 
siastical edifice. It had, however, many other faults 
in the manner in which the style of architecture had 
been applied. He found fault with the north and 
south ends of the building, as the columns there used 
were not good ones. The west side was bad because 
the windows lighting the great hall were seen ; and, 
as they were modern, they were totally out of cha- 
racter. Another defect was in the west side, as the 
stylobate or steps leading to the colonnade were 
broken. He particularly found fault with the square 
pillars or pilasters used at the east and west sides, for 
their capitals being Corinthian, their form was lost 
sight of in the distance. Another defect was in the 
entrance to the great hall, because as you enter from 
the east side, you immediately perceive the great want 
of a vestibule. As for the interior, the whole plan 
was defective, particularly in the great hall, in the 
side galleries. He would not have had galleries, but 
in their place, a screen. He found fault with the 
attic above the entablatures, and with the Latin in- 
scriptions in the great hall, also the organ, as being 
useless. He then concluded by deploring the great 
want of sculpture in all parts of the building —Mr. 
F. Howard was astonished at an architect thinking 
that his art was dependant on sculpture. So far was 
this from the case, that the Greeks never thought so ; 
and to prove this, the Temple of Theseus, the most 
a and best specimen of their architecture, 
exhibited no sculpture. With regard to the Latin 


inscriptions Mr. Huggins was wrong; for as Latin 


more strikingly resembles a portion of Kirby, 
the seat of Lord Winchilsea, in Northampton. 
The date of Longleat House is well known. It 
was built between the years 1567 and 1579; and 
according to a received tradition, by John of 
Padua, the ‘“devizor of public buildings,” 
patronized by Henry VIII. Edward VI. and the 
Protector Somerset ; en architect who is sup- 
osed by some to have been John Thorpe, an 

nglishman, under the disguise of an Italian 
name. Kirby House was built between the 
years 1572 and 1638. There is therefore little 
difficulty in assigning Kingston House to the 
commencement of ie seventeenth century.” 
We should think it earlier, although scarcely so 
early that it could have been the house which 
Leland saw in 1540. “The Land we Live 
in” (Orr and Co.), has reached Part IX. and is 
working its way onwards towards its “ land’s 
end.” The present part contains a portion of 
the article on London, with the usual amount of 
illustration. It would be well that the views as 
well as the letterpress should be revised, how- 
ever. There is, for instance, a sketch of 
Lory ar as it once was seen from the river, 
but without any glimpse of the new and im- 
portant river front ; neither, indeed, is there any 
special allusion to the new market in the letter- 
ress. London is a grand theme, and it is here 
airly treated as the subject of a popular sketch. 
London is the town of towns in the British 
Isles in a most peculiar and emphatic sense. It 
actually contains more of the natives of most of 
the counties throughout the country than the re- 
spective capitals of these very counties do! Thus 
there are more Berkshire people in it than the 
whole population of Reading,—more Gloucester- 
shire people than all the population of 
| Gloucester,— more Warwickshire, than all 
Warwick,—about as many Devonshire as all 
Exeter,—about twice as many Wilts as all 
Salisbury,—about four times as many Herts as 
all Hertford,—from Bucks more than all Ayles- 
bury and Buckingham to boot !——“ Practical 
Directions for the Formation of Sewerage 
Districts,” is a pamphlet by Mr. Toulmin Smith 
(published by Sweet, of Chancery-lane), which 
contains also instructions for the conduct of 
sewerage Boards in the neighbourhood of the 
spgeropeliy under the statute 17 and 18 Vict. 
e. 111. 


*“ The Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Maga- 
zine.” Devizes: H. Bull; London : G. Bell and J. R. Smith. 
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Tue Liverroot Free Pusiic Liprary yp 
Museum.—The second year’s report of this Instity. 
tion has been issued. Experience in the various de. 
partments is reported to have fully justified the ex. 


blishment. Generally, the committee report an in. 
creased amount of efficiency, a more extended field of 
usefulness, and a greater degree of appreciation, in the 
public mind, of the benefits resulting from the ready 
and free access to the treasures of literature, science, 
and natural history thus provided. At the Derby 
Museum, the number of visitors during the year has 
been 122,174, being a daily average of 588 for the 
four days of the week on which the museum is open, 
The usefulness and interest of the Reference Library, 
in Duke-street, continue unabated, being in fact only 
restricted by the limited accommodation provided for 
the readers. During the year ending 31st of August 
last, 98,760 volumes have been issued, being an 
average of 346 per day, to which must be added the 
readers of the magazines and other periodicals, about 
110 per day, making a total of 129,997 books 
perused, or 456 per day. The average number of 
persons reading in the room during the day is from 
70 to 80, and in the evenings from 120 to 140. The 
room is badly ventilated, and with this number is in- 
conveniently crowded. Space is also wanted for con. 
sulting many expensive books containing designs, 
which are frequently in demand by artizans in the 
various branches of the ornamental art. The two 
Lending Libraries were opened in October, 1853. 
The number of volumes at the commencement was 
about 2,000, with about 30 readers. After ten 
months’ operation the number of volumes in the two 
libraries amounts to 4,435, with a weekly circulation 
of 1,080 volumes. The readers using these libraries 
between the ages of 14 and 21, are 1,111; between 
21 and 85—495; between 35 and 50—159; above 
this age—85. It is a noticeable fact, that the larger 
proportion of solid reading, is among the really 
working classes, the lighter literature more among 
young men in Offices and shops. 

ConsERvATIVE Land Socrety.—The second 
annual general meeting of this society was held at 
Exeter-hall on 12th inst. and was numerously attended. 
Lord Ranelagh presided. The chairman read the re- 
port, which showed a balance in favour of the society 


'of 4,9097. 14s. 1d. for the financial year ending 29th 


September, 1854. The cash receipts on shares for the 
last quarter ending 29th September, 1854, were, 
28,1717. 17s. 2d.; ditto for corresponding quarter in 
1853, 18,4287. 18s. 1ld.; the increase therefore is 
4,742/. 18s. 3d. The committee recommended the 
declaration of an increased bonus of 7 per cent. per 
annum to September 29th, 1854. The abstract of 
the returns showed a total of 1,505 lots on estates, 
of which 1,192 were taken. The amount of allotment 
was 117,736/. 10s. : the amount sold was 94,4567. 10s. 
Under the new plan of building advances, proposals to 
the amount of 7,750/. had been made. The power 
to obtain loan on a single right had been raised from 
507. to 100/. A statistical analysis of rights exercised 
on estates showed that premiums varying from 500/. 
to 1/. per right had been given. The retiring direc- 
tors, Viscount Ranelagh, Sir C. W. Codrington, 
bart. M.P.; Mr. J. ©. Cobbold, M.P.; Hon. W. E. 
Duncombe, M.P.; Mr. R. Steven, and the Rev. Dr. 
Worthington, were unanimously re-elected. The mect- 
ing afterwards proceeded to the twenty-fourth draw- 
ing for rights of choice. One hundred shares were 
drawn and fifty added by seniority. 

THe Sitver MEDAL at THE RoyaL ACADEMY.— 
We have received several letters respecting the award 
of the silver medal to Mr. C. L. Eastlake, for the best 
measured drawing of Burlington House. The charge 
made is, that the successful candidate did not himself 
measure the building, and was not able to produce a 
certificate of having attended the requisite courses of 
lectures which other students are required to produce. 
We hesitate to insert a charge against the justice of 
the Council in such a matter, and have no doubt it 
could be made clear, but the manner in which it has 
been made to us leaves us no discretion. 

Burpine ARTIFICERS AND THE PatRIOTIC 
Funp.—Messrs. Colls and Co. builders, ask us to 
mention, that the men in their employ have volun- 
tarily raised a subseription of 14/. in aid of the 
Patriotic Fund, scarcely any artisan or labourer giving 
less than half a day’s pay to the object. Considering 
the dearness of provisions, and the many additional 
comforts a working man needs at this season of the 
year, it must be regarded as a generous and noble act, 
reflecting great credit upon their patriotism, loyalty, 
and self-denial——-The workmen in the employ of 
Mr. H. D. Austin, builder, too, have contributed 25/. 
to the same object——The mechanics (excepting the 
painters) in the employ of Messrs. Soward and Son, 
of Tottenham-court-road, have unhesitatingly con- 








tributed one day’s pay towards the Patriotic Fund. 


pectations of those who took an interest in its esta. . 
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Tae SHARNBROOK SuRvEY.—A paragraph in the 
Bedford Times details the history of an unfortunate 
attempt to obtain a survey of the parish of Sharn- 
prook, from which it appears that about two years 
since, pursuant to advertisement, a contract was 
entered into between the board of guardians and “a 

ractical civil engineer and land surveyor from some 
of the scientific resorts of the great metropolis of 
England,” for a survey and plan of this parish. “ For 
many weary months,” continues our authority, “ the 

rofessional gentleman—who produced first-rate cre- 
dentials—might be seen with his staff of assistants 
traversing the fields, field-book in hand, forming his 
lines, and noting the contents of triangular, quadri- 
lateral, curvilateral, rhomboidal, and trapezoidal fields 
as he passed. At length, after numerous doubts, 
broken promises, and disappointments, a very fine 
plan was produced; and certainly, so far as the 
artistic execution went, it was beautiful; the plotting, 
delineation, and colouring of woods, being done hy a 
skilful landscape artist ; but, unfortunately, on test- 
ing the work, there were discovered so many defects, 
that the whole survey was rejected by the parish.” 
The board of guardians and the poor-law board both 
rejected and disowned it. “The question then 
became—what was to be done with the documents ? 
In answer to a communication, the surveyor requested 
them to be sent per rail.” From that time nothing 
more was heard of the Sharnbrook survey, until about 
a fortnight ago, when notice was received by the 
parish officers that an action had been commenced by 
the civil engineer against the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, to recover compensation 
for loss sustained by the non-delivery of the plan and 
survey of Sharnbrook, which he alleged the servants 
of the company had failed to deliver. Damages were 
laid at about 2007. The cause was to have been tried 
last week at London: the defendants and their wit- 
nesses were ready ; but, when the case was called on, 
neither plaintiff nor attorney made their appearance, 
consequently, the action fell to the ground. Such is 
the history, and such the end, of the Sharnbrook 
survey. 

ARCHITECTURE POETICALLY CONSIDERED. — At 
the Bristol Atheneum, on the 13th inst. a lecture 
was delivered by Mr. George Wightwick, on “ Archi- 
tecture, poetically considered and pictorially illus- 
trated.” The lecturer observed that architecture, 
among the works of man, was like the mountain in 
nature’s work, both equally unappreciated in this self- 
serving age ; and he then took a flight over the expanse 
of the entire architectural world, and exhibited a 
number of views to illustrate his subject; the scope 
of which those who know his “ Palace of Architec- 
¢ure”’ will at once comprehend and appreciate. At 
the Philosophical Institution in the same city, Dr. 
Alfred Day has been giving some lectures on “ Church 
Architecture,” in which the claims of medizval 
Gothic as the style best adapted for modern religious 
use, were vindicated against objections. The causes 
of decline and the symptoms of amelioration were 
considered. 

SowtHwark BrivcE.—The Bridge House Com- 
mittee ofthe City Corporation, have given in their 
report on the subject of Southwark Bridge, which 
they were deputed to have examined. No examination, 
however, was gone into by their orders. Mr. George 
Rennie had given evidence before a Parliamentary 
committee to the effect that the bridge was perfectly 
sound. The Bridge House Committee therefore de- 
clined incurring a cost of 500/. or so, in any further 
examination. ‘The Commons Committee alluded to, 
had recommended the opening up of the tolled 
bridges, if they could be had on reasonable terms, 
before any project should be entered into for the 
erection of new bridges. The proprietors of South- 
wark appear to have been “ holding back,” after 
agreeing to take 300,000/. for the bridge; and the 
Court of Common Council, after considering the 
Bridge House Committee’s Report, together with a 
motion to the effect, that that part of the reference to 
the Bridge House Committee, which directed them 
to incur expense in ascertaining the safety of the 
bridge, be discharged, and their report agreed to, 
almost unanimously voted for an amendment to the 
effect, that the report be agreed to, and the whole 
reference discharged. 


British ARRANGEMENTS FoR Frencu Exut- 
BITION.—The Government Department of Science 
and Art have issued a circular, announcing to the 
Metropolitanand Provincial British Committees of the 
Universal Exhibition of 1855, that they have hired 
a house, No. 14, Rue du Cirque, Paris, for the offices 
of the British section, and for behoof of the com- 
mittees and their agents, as well as a sort of house of 
call for the written correspondence of individual 
exhibitors or their agents. About eight rooms will 
be occupied as offices of the agents of committees, 
arrangements to be made as to successive occupation 
at stated hours, by different agents, or otherwise, the 
accommodation being limited. 





CanrerBURY Hatu.—This building, tenders for 
which we gave some months ago, is now completed, 
and was used last Wednesday night for the first time. 
Tt has been erected for Mr. Morton, of the Canterbury 
Arms, in the Westminster-road, for a concert-room, 
and is capable of accommodating nearly 2,000 per- 
sons. The hall is 93 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 
81 feet high. The cost has been about 4,000/. 
Mr. Samuel Field, of Beaufort-buildings, Strand, is 
the architect. 

WoRKING-MEN’s MEMORIAL OF THE LATE SiR 
RoBERT PeEL.—The amount raised from the 416,886 
penny contributions of working men throughout the 
country, it may be recollected,—after defraying the 
cost of a tablet—was invested in the purchase of 
1,745/7, 15s. ld. 3 per Cent. Consolidated Bank 
Annuities (the trustees being the council of University 
College, London), to be annually applied tothe purchase 
and distribution of hooks, pamphlets, maps, and other 
aids to knowledge, with the view, more especially, of 
promoting the educational improvement of the labour- 
ing classes in the United Kingdom. In furtherance 
of this object, it has been determined to select seven- 
teen existing libraries and other institutions in various 
parts of the country, to which these books, &c. are to 
be annually given. The annual dividends of 1,745/. 
in the 3 per Cents. when divided amongst seventeen 
institutions, will purchase for each but a very small 
number of books. The books, however, will, it is said, 
be good ones, and doubtless, in their selection, the 
special character of the fund will be borne in mind. 

Tue District AND ScHooL or St, THomas, 
CHARTERHOUSE, LoNDoN.—A tract, by the Rev. W. 
Rogers, M.A. incumbent of St. Thomas, Charter- 
house, has been published by Messrs. Longman and 
Co. formally as a letter to Lord John Russell, as 
Governor of the Charterhouse, Lord-President of the 
Council, and a Charity Commissioner. The chief 
purposes of this tract are to show what has been done 
as to the new schools, and to describe the state of this 
poverty-stricken district. Speaking of the houses in 
this part of the metropolis, Mr. Rogers says that 
‘many of these houses are mere kennels, such as my 
friends in the country would not for a moment illow 
their dogs to inhabit, and which her Majesty’s pics, 
which I had the honour to visit at Windsor, would not 
even deign to look upon.” He maintains that “there is 
a singularity in the utter unmixed poverty of this dis- 
trict ; that as a legally-constituted district there is 
none so utterly destitute in all its parts,—none which 
is such a complete bundle of rags without any particle 
whatever of the purple and fine linen which is to be 
found in other parts of this city ;” and it is because 
this is his conviction that he feels it has a peculiar 
claim upon the sympathies of the public. 

Writine on SHop-Fronts.—I am a practical 
man. Surely Mr. Ruskin would not advise us to 
paint a black letter character (however beautiful) on a 
Grecian or Roman entablature (or intended for such), 
in which order by far the majority of our shop-fronts 
are designed, the deep frieze of the entablature offer- 
ing an opportunity for the display of the name in a 
bold and attractive manner, a necessity few tradesmen 
in these competing times can dispense with, though I 
think they err in making the letters too large, the 
effect being to reduce in appearance the elevation of 
the whole front. A paragraph ran through the press 
a short time since, stating, on high authozity, the 
injurious effects of black paint, when acted upon by 
the sun, to the woodwork on which it was laid. 
Now, if any one will examine an old turnpike trust 
board, which has been exposed a number of years, 
and painted a white with black letters, he will find 
the white lead completely perished from the wood, 
the black not only preserving itself but the under- 
lying colours, so as to stand out from the wood in 
very considerable relief. I have found it to be the 
ease wherever black paint has been used—window- 
sashes, for instance. Neither do I think the black 
used important.—H. H. 

AN AWKWARD PassaGb IN THE Park.—Having 
arrived at that age which looks upon the actions of 
manhood as rash temerity, and having to pass daily 
up and down the incline passage that leads from 
Grosvenor-gate to Constitution-hill, I approach this 
part of my otherwise pleasant walk with the nervons 


belief of an impending misfortune, and a grateful | very good fall to the river. 


! 
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Lonpon AND WesTERN Districts CEMETERY.— 
It is proposed to appropriate 60 acres of land at Park- 
hill, Isleworth, 74 miles from Hyde-park-corner, 
which has been offered to a pro or newly-formed 
company, absolutely or conditionally, on such terms, 
it is said, as will enable them effectually to drain, 
enclose, and complete all the necessary arrangements, 
with chapels, other required buildings, and every con- 
venience, for a sum considerably under 50,000/. The 
capabilities of the locality are stated in a prospectus 
to be in accordance with the requirements of the 
Board of Health, the soil being sand and gravel, the 
former extending in depth 10 feet from the surface, 
on a bed of gravel several feet deep, without water, 
the whole covered with alluvial soil. The transit by 
road, rail, river, and canal, is said to be unobjection- 
able. The cemetery will have three entrances, at 
Brentford-end, Zion-lane, and the canal. It is esti- 
mated that, making the average burial-ground charges, 
28s. to 92. on a proportion of one-seventh of the 
deaths among the population within eight miles, will 
secure a yearly dividend of 10 per cent. on 50,0007. 
allowing 3,000/. for annual expenses. In the first 
instance only a portion of the shares, which are 10,000 
in number, of 5/. each, are to be issued. 

Mopet LopeGine-Houses For Bristot.—The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has issued an address 
to the citizens of Bristol and others, in which he states 
that the town-council have finally resolved not to 
undertake the erection of model lodging-houses in 
their corporate capacity, such institutions in other 
places having almost always been established and con- 
ducted by voluntary associations or joint stock com- 
panies. The bishop therefore reverts to the plan in 
contemplation last year, for the erection of houses in 
parts of the city and suburbs convenient for the habi- 
tation of the working classes, by a company or com- 

anies of shareholders, who, by association with the 
Metropolitan Chartered Company, may be legally pro- 
tected against any liability beyond the amount of their 
shares; and he suggests that a company be formed, 
with a capital of 5,0007.—a sum which he thinks may 
be readily raised in an opulent community such as 
Bristol. If the shares be of 20/. each, the bishop 
states that he will take ten ; or co-operate in any other 
arrangement which may be deemed most expedient. 
He would wish the interest on the capital to be 
limited to 57. per cent. 

TRAIN-SIGNALS.—One of the multitude of inven- 
tions long since suggested for the communication 
between guards and drivers has at length been tried 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. It simpl 
consists of a jointed gutta-percha tube, with whistle 
and mouthpiece, and is certainly not new, though 
seemingly regarded as such, and patented. The 
guard can thus, of course, as by many other ways, 
instruct the driver to stop, go slow, &e. The safety 
of trains would be thus so far secured; but till some 
practical means of enabling passengers to communi- 
cate with guards, and vice versa, be added to the 
means, already so abundantly suggested, for enabling 
the guard to communicate with the driver, no system 
of train-signals will ever be perfectly satisfactory. 

Boarps or Heattu.—Sir Benjamin Hall gave 
notice in Parliament, on Wednesday before last, of his 
intention to move, after the Christmas recess, for the 
total repeal of the Health of Towns Act of 1848, and 


‘the Nuisances Removal Act, and the introduction of 


two entirely new Bills upon the same subjects. In 
giving this notice, he suggested to the local authorities 
the advisability of incurring as little expense as 
possible in the promotion of Bills for local improve- 
ments, which the new Acts may possibly supersede. 
It is to be hoped Sir Beujamin will be as dexterous in 
reconstrueting the sanitary machinery of the nation 
as he appears to be in pulling it down. 

Tue MancuesteR Exursition or PicturEs.— 
This exhibition was open seventy-two days at 1s. and 
there were 6,086 admissions; six days at 6d. with 
1,050 admissions; and thirty evenings at 2d. with 
21,249 admissions. 

Wantep! a Cesspoot.—The conveniences con- 
nected with the day-schools in G——-street have no 
open cesspools, but are so constructed that the water 
from the roof of the schools and from a pump flushes 
the contents into the main sewer, where there is a 
T should feel particularly 


feeling of restored confidence at my triumph over an | obliged if you would say whether this plan is a good 
anticipated accident. The iron railing is in some j one, as the local authorities object to it, not because of 


measure a security; but how nursery-maids manage | any nuisance, from which it is quite clear, but because 
with swaddled babies I cannot comprehend, and am it is “an injury to the sewer.” They have been 
too busy to look. Iam sure there are many whose erected nearly seven years, and the Improvement 
feelings I am now expressing; and as Government , Commissioners have no reason to think that the 


professes to be the servants of the public, might not 
the Woods and Forests take our case into considera- 
tion; and make one side of the slope into steps. 


have, I am sure, no wish to deprive the little boys of | 


their slide, and could then admire their prowess with 

a satisfaction I do not at present feel from the want 

of confidence in the security of a good footing.— 
GAITERS. 


arrangement 7s thus injurious, only they think it ought 


| to be. They want an open cesspool constructed, to 








I be emptied in the usual way, which will of course 


cause a permanent nuisance more or less, and a very 
great one at the time of cleansing. —QueEnist. 

*.* With a sufficiency of water the plan adopted 
is a perfectly good one ; the introduction of a cesspool 
very undesirable. 
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DweE ines For CLerKS.—I was much struck 
with the paragraph in your jonrnal relative to 
“ Dwellings for Clerks,” and being one of that class, 
T beg to trouble you with a few words. I am in the 
employ of an eminent firm, receiving just sufficient to 
come within reach of that most unjust impost which 
taxes alike my meagre earnings and the princely 
revenue of a Rothschild or Baring, yet brought up 
to know the comforts of a good house ; I therefore for a 
long time was on the look-out for one to suit my 
small family, and wishing to escape the dreary city 
for their sake, I cast my eye round the suburbs, and 
at last fixed my residence in one, where, having 

together a little money, I settled as owner of 
& small house (mortgaged, of course). Now I found 
ont, too late, that much as I knew about indigo, 
coffee, &c. I knew nothing of the build of a house. 
T had. hardly got the warm weather over, and the 
wet and cold began, than I found out how.I had been 
deceived. I could give you a complete catalogue of 
its faults, but sum them up in a few words,—it is a 
** Builder’s House,” not fit to live in: get rid of it I 
must, at tome,no doubt, aruinous loss. How glad should 
I be to take a flat in a good substantial, well-built, 
wind-and-water-tight tenement, near the place of my 
labours, for my objection to residing here was only 
because I could not obtain such a dwelling as the 
er classes have in the “ Model Lodging Houses.” 
The suceess of such a speculation as the erection 
of such a pile. supplied with water, gas, and all the 
appliances which. science gives to the trade, is beyond 
s.doubt.—A CLERK. 

Tue Tuames TunneL.—In the week ending the 
16th of December, 21,232 passengers passed. throngh, 
and paid 88/7. 9s. 4d. For several weeks past the 
number has been yery nearly the same. 

A Prize. ror Birmineuam Artists.—The prize 
of the Fine Arts Association of Birmioghum, awarded 
this. year to Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir Charles has re- 

mested to be allowed to decline, suggesting, however, 
that the-same should be offered next year, as a special 
prize, to be competed for by Birmingham artists, 
‘such as either, by visit or residence, may be con- 
gidered to be local men.” The “ Wastlake Prize,” it 
is felt, will be no mean distinction, and it will, no 
doubt, excite a spirited rivalry amongst those who, by 
birth or residence, may claim the distinction of local 

New Lusricating MatertaL.—Mr. G. Cheadle, 
of Wolverhampton,has invented acomposition for lubri- 
cating the bearing parts of machinery, &c. consisting of 
# mixture of palm oil, tallow, carbonate of soda, car- 
hbonate of potash, and bone gelatine. The last is first 
Missolved in. lime-water, or a mixture of lime and 
chalk-water: the carbonates of soda and potash are 
then.added, the oil and tallow added to the solution, 

and heat applied until the whole is dissolved and in- 
eorporated. If too thick, the resulting mixture may 
be thinned with lime-water. 

Vercers In WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—-A short time 
since, I went one afternoon with a lady to West- 
minster Abbey ; and having duly paid the sixpence 
&rpiece, proceeded round the chapels with the verger, 
listening as decorously as might be, to his deliver- 
ances about Sir Richard Tomkins and other worthies. 
sree | on rather faster than our cicerone, we 
strayed into the third chapel before he had quite 
done with the second, and were immediately com- 
manded to come back, as the party must keep toge- 
ther, which command we obeyed. Arrived at, Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, however, I wished to point out to 
my companion the carving of the stalls; and while 
the verger was expatiating upon a tomb in one 
eorner (walked across the chapel todo so), when to 
my indignation the man called out, “‘ You mustn’t go 
there! it’s forbidden to leave the guide without an 
order!” and having got us back to his side, continued 
to keep as sharp a look-out on us as if he had been 
® master of a charity school and we his scholars. 
As such a common thing as wood-carving is beneath 
the notice of so important a personage, we were 
gas Aare from seeing what we wanted to 
see. that to examine one of the most interesting 
parts. of the finest church in London, one must have 
a special order from the dean,—to procure which, 
recommendations from M.P.s and clergymen, and I 
don’t know what besides are n (I doubt if a 
lady could get an order at all), when it ought to be 
open to the lowest and the poorest of the people. I 
have been, I think I may say, in hundreds of churches 
in France and Italy, and have stayed in some of them 
hours at a time without any let or hindrance,—payi 
only a few pence to the sacristan,—and that not by 
compulsion,—and never in any one of them was I so 
treated.as in the first church of the first city in the 
world. Of course, after that, I was not surprised to 
hear the church cleared by a cry of “ All out! All 
out !”’—the exact counterpart of the one used to the 
dirty little boys in the Serpentine. Pray, sir, do some- 
thing to remove these scandals, and oblige 

A BELGRAVIAN. 


0g | Memphis in that spot, since antiquarians had fixed 


Ctay Arcmirecture.—I am an inhabitant of an 
ancient town, which is situate on an extensive bed of 
clay. “That material has, however, not been applied 
to the purposes of architecture more than 150 
years; and, so homely is the taste, and so 
poor the invention of my townsmen (so far as 
they can be inferred from the appearance which 
the buildings, public and private, present), that no 
effort has been made, beyond the introduction -of 
bands of brick, and cornices of the same material aleng 
the eaves line of the houses, to develope the various 
graceful patterns or picturesque ornaments which 
might be moulded from the clay. I was very much 
pleased, on reading lately the applicability of clay to 
these purposes ; and my interest is excited so far that 
I would suggest that some idea of what varieties of 
decoration, suitable to English towns, moulded: brick is 
capable, should be given to the public. Iam per- 
suaded that if this subjeet was taken up by skilful 
arehitects and builders, in towns where clay is 
abundant, a great impulse would be given to the 
manufacture of the article into multitudes of-pleasing 
designs ; and that our streets and street-fronts might 
be made to exhibit something that would at all events 
attract and gratify the eye, if they did not-appeal to 
the higher power of imagination; instead of,as now, 
affording only long lines of poor, dreary, and melan- 
choly flatness, indicating utter absence of taste, 
thought,-and fancy in ‘the builders.—Crvis. 

OPENING OF THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN Ratmway. 
—The 12th of September, 1854, is likely to be noted 
in Australia, and in particular inthe state of Victoria, 
on account of its being the date of the inauguration 
of the Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay Railway, the 
first railway ever laid in Australia. “The event was 
signalized by a festal excursion by rail‘from’ Melbourne 
to Sandridge, which was numerously attended, amongst 
others by the leading men of the community, civil 
and military, members of the islative and City 
Councils, of the bench and bar, and of the mercantile 
body. The locomotive: which wafted the guests to 
their destination, was itself constructed in Victoria, 
and, indeed, was the first locomotive made in Austra- 
lia. It was the work of “Messrs. Robertson, Martin, 
‘Smith, and Co. and was completed in ten weeks. It 
is six-wheeled, with a tubular boiler ; and the tender 
is on. the same body as the engine. ‘The engine is 
only 30-horse power, and its power of traction is 
equal to 130 tons, ata speed. of twen‘y-five miles an 
hour. The most distinguished jtems. of its freight 
were Sir Charles Hotham, the Lieutenant Governor, 
and his lady. ‘A banquet was given by the directors 
in the engine-shed, “an enormous hall of-zine.” The 
engineer of the railway is Mr. Moore. 

THE LATE Mr, MAckeEnztz, ArcHITEcT..~Weare 
informed that the partner of the late Mr. Mackenzie, 
Mr. Jas. Matthews, should ‘have credit for-some of 
the designs ascribed wholly to Mr. M. in our late 
notice of him, and we willingly give insertion to the 
statement. 

Buitptnes on Farms.—At the last meeting of 
the London Farmers’ Club the subject of farm build- 
ings was discussed at great length. Mr. Webster 
introduced the subject. He said :—After having 
visited nearly all the best farm buildings in England, 
freland, and Scotland, and-noted the requirements 
of farmers.in different localities, I have come-to the 
conclusion that partially closed sheds, 18 feet wide in 
the clear, and not less than 8 feet in height of walls, 
are capable of being made available for all the pur- 
poses, except that of the barn, for which ‘farm build- 
ings are required under the various systems of farm- 
ing now produced.” Mr. Webster at some length 
explained his reasons for giving the preferenee to this 
arrangement. Mr. Mechi and others took part in 
the discussion, and the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :—“ That this club is of opinion 
that covered homestalls are strongly to be recom- 
mended whenever they can be introduced with ad- 
vantage ; but it is further of opinion that no settled 
plan of farm buildings can be laid down, as different 
cireumstanees of obtaining materials, adaptation of 
present buildings, and the actual requirements of the 
farm, must at -all times call for a different appli- 
tation.” 

Tae Ruins or Mempnts..— We approached the 
workmen, where we met ‘the discoverer of Memphis, 
M. Auguste Mariette. On finding we were : not 
Englishmen (of whose visits he appeared to be rather 
shy), he became very courteous and communicative. 
I asked M. Mariette what first induced him to dig for 


1 ie the monnds near Mitrahenny (a village in the 
plains below, aad about four miles distant), asthe 
former site of the city. He said that the tenor of an 
inscription, which he found on one of-the blocks 
quarried out of these mounds, induced him to believe 


ee 
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the clue to all his after discoveries. Following thi 
he came upon the remains of a temple (probably the 
Serapeum, or ‘Temple of Serapis, mentioned } 
Strabo), and afterward upon streets, colo 
public and private edifices, and all other signs of g 
great city. The number of sphinxes alone, buried 
under these high sand drifts, amounted to two thon. 
saud, and he ‘had frequently uncovered twenty or 
thirty in.a day. ‘He estimated the entire number of 
statues, inscriptions, and reliefs, at between four and 
five thousand, ‘Fhe most remarkable discovery wag 
that of eight colossal statues, which were evident} 
the product of Grecian art.—Bayard Taylor's Laid. 
scapes from Egypt. 

Competition : ‘TrvERTON.—The Burial Board of 
the parish of Tiverton, after having duly considered 
the designs submitted in competition, have decided on 
accepting those sent by Mr. Chas. Law, of London, 

Etecrro-Maenetic Motive Power.—Mr. G. 8, 
Dering, of Lockley, Herts, has taken out a patent for 
obtaining motive power‘from electricity. The a 
‘ment consists of a flat surface composed of a series 
of electro-magnets, on which is made to rock or rol] 
by their galvanic action a cylinder, which either itself 
constitutes a keeper or armature for all the magnets, 
or carries, or has suspended to it, a number of arma. 
tures corresponding with the electro-magnets. The 
object of this arrangement is, that by a succession of 
small pulls, one long stroke is obtained, and thus the 
full power of every magnet secured in succession, 
without the loss hitherto sustained in most arrange. 
ments for producing motive power. 
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‘TENDERS 
For the widening of: Montpelier-road Bridge, at Bri 
ton, for the London, Brighteo,. and South Coast Railay 
Carppany- Quantities supplied :— 
a seep 








I ciepsenkoratanssaccappbocetayevesenictjiores £1,733 5 2 
Davey (Lewes)........0crsscssesseeceecee 1,651 0 0 
Flesher and Co, (Me ynnd's Heath) 1,516 0 0 
Patching and Sons (Brighton)......... 1,460 0 0 
‘Locke and Nesham ........ apoesegaspsuedys 1,258 6 0 
Camwell (Portsmouth) .................. 1,349 0 0 
Furness seeeeesesecssssseaascessasseeceneeeees 1,250 11 0 
Fabian (Brighton) TES EEG ie 1,180 16 2 
Bushby. (Littlehampton) .....,......... -1,161 0 0 
Little and Son (accepted) ............ 1,068 0 0 





For the erection of a de 6t-for the First or King’s Own 
Regiment of the Tower Hamlets Militia; Mr. E. N. Clif. 
ton, architect :— 








Sanders and Woolcot ....,.......00.0+ £10,249 0 0 
WETS cesccrvccsesen phesdidiaagubvaddecsobeas ,470 0 0 
i , mr 9,320 0 0 
‘iper.... ; Riasppianedadics 9,159 0 0 

Perry (accepted) | ......... Bap ho SIRs 889 0 0 





For the erection of the Queen’s Grammar School at 














Basingstoke ; ‘Mr. Clutton, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :—— 
GOWET pacrasee " £2,180 0 0 
POND, ss -sasasnaina>ennharsccmaabanens*eare 2,100 0 0 
Bull ....... wane 1,925 14 0 
NORD | issaccan cic scctindidjs vedic tebsheodaccd 3 19 
Musselwhite sake ciebbnaboenes tppsins 1,790 0 0 
ic ilacattien-dnaboomeesamanesranaaaas 1,786 3 7 








For erection .of Chapels, Lodge, Hearse-house, and 
Boundary-wall and Fence for the Cheshunt Burial Board. 
Also for Drai and, LayingOut of Roads; Messrs. Coe 
and Sons, architects. 























For drainage and - 
roads. 
ae ~ ae Gravel provided. 
hearse house 
and Nesey 
bonnd = ie. traps, 
-wall pe" were used 
fence to gulley- 
holes 
GOH seeseersegssrrerven} 3,011 0 0 mie 
NOTTiS. .......000400 waivers 537 0 0} 5570 0) 557 0 0 
a ad ne bb apal 3,060 0 0 
er ger, 

(accepted) ah sa 2,943 00 770 0 0 770 0 0 
GOR ss sinsonaivares comes am { 870001 870 0 0 
O’Brien .......c0000 ee 852 0 0| 877 . : 

674.8 0} 665 
Meyers ...cccssscoseseeis { 754.801 74 8 0 
PIOWMAN..,......s0se00000: 647 4.9} 65017 0 
Brow .,...ssseceseseceenes a 580 0 0} 57710 0 
Culverhouse and Ni- 508 00} 504 0 0 
‘eholson (accepted) Md { 568 0 0} 564 0 0 
——- scenes ae email 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
web 

“ Damp Walls” (we have received no fewer than four letters 
in this week alone, asking for a remedy for damp walls. We can- 
not pretend to advise : each instance might require a different treat- 
ment. Insthe ease of “ Radnorshire Folks,” asphalte would, 
doubtless, be useful), “A «Country Gentleman” (the architect 
of Holford House, now, in progress in Park-lane,.is Mr. Vulliamy. 
A view was given in our journal some time ago. There is some 
confusion: in the reviewer's account), “ W. G. B. (will be made 
use of), “ Quondam,” Five * Constant Readers,” “ Honble. R. W. 

{shall appear), “J. 8.” (trap to every pipe is desirable. We have 
not heard any serious complaints acainst{syphon traps), “ T. G.” 
“R. J.B” “HB. W.0.")“ W. J. 7 45.M.” “OC. H.W” 
** An earnest Student,” “ L. P.” “ Mr. H.” * H.D. A.“ W.C.B 





that the principal part of ‘the city lay to ‘the west- 
ward,.and therefore he commenced excavating in the , 
nearest sandhill in that direction. After-sinking pits | 





in various places, he struck on an avenue of sphinxes, , 





(declined with thauks), “J. 8.” “M* “BC” “J. 8” 
“ . E.” (draperies will sometimes prevent echoes : each, case must 
be judged of by itself), A.M? “J.E.G.” °F. B” “GW. 
“J.D” “J.B” “W.A” “J.P.” “ H, B.” (not expedient). 
“BR° “W.BW.” *F.L" 
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